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THE HISTORY OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE 


A Preliminary Survey 


I have called this lecture a preliminary survey, because it is a curious fact that in spite 
_ of the prolonged and periodically concentrated attention many investigators have 
bestowed on the Malay language, the history of this language has, nevertheless, 
hardly ever been the subject of scientific research, not even when linguistics was, in 
general, predominantly a historical science. It is true that ever since Werndly’s time, 
i.e. since the beginning of the eighteenth century, it has always been felt well-nigh 
obligatory to precede any description of the Malay language with an introduction 
recounting the history of those who speak Malay, and of its spread as a means of 
communication over a more extensive area. Generations of Malay scholars have no 
less faithfully accounted it their duty to enumerate the foreign languages which have 
contributed towards the enrichment of the Malay lexicon, with many examples of 
loan words from each. But the history of Malay itself, that is to say, its origin and 
evolution in all its various forms in the many and diverse communities in which in the 
course of history it has served as a medium (including the relationship existing among, 
these kinds of Malay), has so far remained an almost completely unmapped territory.. 
Not even so much as an outline historical grammar of the Malay language has ever 
been published — by which I do not mean to suggest that the existence of an historical 
grammar is a guarantee of an adequate description of the history of a language. 
What is more, it is even difficult to discover from publications devoted to Malay 
that the history of that language can be discussed with any profit. 
It is possible naturally to point to reasons showing why Malay should have beer 
studied for so long without any regard to its history. It cannot be denied that for 
centuries a uniform and rigid brand of literary Malay has been very widespread. To 
those confining themselves to literary texts, the idea of taking a historical view 
could easily remain remote. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the idea of the 
“remarkable invariability” of Malay which Emeis recently recalled, was based om 
prejudices rather than on objective observation, even taking written Malay only. 
The attitude of Dutch as well as of English scholars with regard to Malay has oftem 
been highly normative; every kind of Malay that they encountered was measured 
according to the norm of a particular sort of literary Malay, and everything that 
was not in accord with it was condemned as incorrect. No wonder that what 
remained was curiously uniform and invariable. 
This normative evalution resulted in all sorts of forms of Malay being almost entirely 
neglected for many years, forms which might have been of great importance to the 
study of its history. In the first place, there is spoken Malay, or rather all the spoken 
forms of Malay which were or still are used in various parts of Malaya, Sumatra, 
Borneo and even further afield, in Jakarta, the Moluccas and Western New Guinea. 
Authorities on Malay were generally no less disapproving of all written Malay which 
did not tally with the norm, because it had been “spoiled”, for instance, by foreign 
influence, such as Persian, Arabic, Javanese and so forth; and disapproval meant 
lack of interest. That it was inconsistent faithfully to sum up loan words from all 
sorts of divergent languages and to be silent on the possibility of those same foreign 
languages influencing the grammatical structure of Malay apparently escaped their 
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notice. In almost goes without saying that from this normative point of view all : 
those forms of language, often also called Malay, which serve as a medium among | 
those whose native tongue is Malay and those to whom it is a strange language 
(non-Malay Indonesians or foreigners), or among the latter, were all too easily termed 
Low Malay or Pasar Malay, and usually found no favour with scholars of the 
Malay language. : 
In the last few decades a number of circumstances have gradually helped to bring 
about a change in the situation we have just been describing, in which the question of 
the history of Malay never so much as cropped up. In the first place an astonishing 
historical prospect has been opened up by the deciphering of a number of inscriptions 
from the seventh century and later, which from the start have been recognized and 
described as Old Malay. Investigators of Malay have lately evinced a greater interest 
in various forms of Malay which lay outside the scope of previous investigators. 
The gradual spread of more modern views among the students of Indonesian 
linguistics has naturally contributed much towards the new state of affairs. It 
resulted in normative thinking, about language in general and Malay in particular, | 
being replaced by a less biassed observation of the facts. This was due, to an extent, 
to texts, parts of which had been preserved in old manuscripts written in a different 
brand of Malay from the literary standard kind, namely older or locally differen- 
tiated. Moreover, the evolution of Bahasa Indonesia in Indonesia and of modern 
Malay in Malaya (though, at the moment, to a lesser degree) has forced people to 
take a fresh view of the relationship between norm and reality and, as a corollary, 
to inquire into the history of the Malay language. 

Although it can certainly not be said that there is superabundance of new data, 
sufficient publications have recently appeared to provide a good opportunity for 
devoting our attention to the history of Malay. It seemed to me a very attractive 
idea to do this in a lecture on “Unive-sity Day”, which is meant in the first place for 
alumni and for a wider circle than philologists alone, and which aims at giving an 
idea of the progress research has made in a given field of knowledge. Recent literature 
of different kinds will come up for discussion within this framework. But it will by 
now be clear that the present address can be no more than an exploration of a field 
hitherto but little investigated. The time allotted me being short, I cannot enter into 
the problems of the development of Malay as one Indonesian language among numer- 
ous others, but must confine myself to dealing with the history of Malay in historical 
time. For the same reason I must pass over the relationship between Malay and 
Bahasa Indonesia in silence. 

As had already been said, chronologically speaking at least, the most important new 
‘prospect opened to the study of Malay is the discovery, deciphering and interpretation 
of a number of inscriptions which can with certainty be dated back to the second half 
of the seventh century, and whose language has from the beginning been termed 
Old Malay. The result is the doubling of the length of the period known to us as 
having Malay sources. Highlights in the history of the discovery of Old Malay have 
so far been an excellent publication of four inscriptions by Coedés in 1930, and the 
brilliant decipherment of a large stone by De Casparis in 1956, previously con- — 
sidered wholly illegible. In addition, a few Old Malay inscriptions of that same 
period or of slightly later date have come to light, curiously enough originating in 
part from Java. 

The name Old Malay has been accepted without more ado for the language of 
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these old inscriptions, but for the rest very little attention has been paid to the 
relationship between Old Malay and Malay. In his Grammatik der Bahasa Indonesia, 
which appeared in 1956, Kahler inserted a chapter (not unoptimistically called 
“Abrisz der Grammatik des Altmalaiischen’”), in which he summarizes a number 
of morphological and syntactic peculiarities in the language used in the inscriptions. 
But the relationship to Malay remains undiscussed, even though he gives seemingly 
comparable Malay forms by the side of the Old Malay ones. So far it is really Aichele 
alone who has gone more deeply into the problems of this Old Malay and its 
relationship to other Indonesian languages, especially Old Javanese, the hypothetical 
Old Batak, and Malay. The name of the language of the inscriptions “die man mit 
Recht als ‘Altmalaiisch’ bezeichnet hat” presents no problem to him either. But he 
does go into the differences between this language and later Malay, and into their 
explanation. 

In some cases Aichele explains the differences between Old Malay and classical 
Malay by assuming that the literary Old Malay which has survived in the inscriptions 
borrowed words and affixes from Old Batak (a language on which no information 
has come down to us), whereas in spoken Old Malay (also unknown to us, of course) 
older forms were, on the contrary, preserved, which older forms are thought to 
have driven out the suspected Batak elements in later, written Malay. 

To begin with, I must say that there seem to me to be various factual objections 
to this theory which I cannot go into in detail here. I will only point out that the com- 
bination of two facts, viz. the absence of an Old Malay element in later Malay and 
its presence in contemporary Batak, is not in itself sufficient reason to conclude 
that the Old Malay element was borrowed from a hypothetical Old Batak language. 
Moreover, the borrowing of affixes assumed by Aichele is, indeed, not unknown 
in the history of language, yet it is nevertheless no common occurrence; it is only 
in exceptional circumstances that a language borrows affixes from another language. 
Neither are the examples of borrowing in the lexical field that Aichele quotes 
conclusive or tenable, in view of the texts since deciphered by De Casparis for 
one thing. 

The most extraordinary thing in Aichele’s theory, however, is that in comparing 
seventh and seventeenth century Malay, he thinks of the possibility of borrowing 
in Old Malay from a then neighbouring tongue of which we know nothing, but does 
not even mention the possibility of a change in Malay after 700, under whatever 
influence there may have been. One wonders whether even so critical, shrewd and 
independent-minded an investigator as Aichele was yet unconsciously so bound to 
the norm, the invariability of Malay, that he could only look upon differences in 
seventh century Malay as a deviation from the classical norm. 

It seems to me that we must say that, as long as we are not forced to take a different 
path, we should do better to see morphological and oher divergences between Old 
Malay and Malay as an indication that seventeenth century Malay was not a 
direct continuation of seventh century Malay. Then all manner of developments are 
possible: classical Malay may go straight back to another Malay dialect already 
existing in the seventh century (an important geographical feature is that the 
inscriptions come principally from South Sumatra, whereas the cradle of classical 
Malay lies much further north). It is also possible to think of continuity in the 
literary tradition, combined with far-reaching influences which in the ten centuries 
concerned have come from the side of the spoken Malay dialects. 
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Summarizing, I believe the linguistic data of the seventh century inscriptions which ‘| 
have become known thus far can be recapitulated as follows: the language of these 
inscriptions in many very characteristic respects resembles Malay: phonologically, 
it is striking that (as far as the data go in the non-Sanskrit words) the language 
has only three vowel phonemes besides the e namely a, i, and u (e and o only occur 
in Sanskrit words). The consonant system does not show any important divergences 
from Malay, unless the occurrence of a series of cacuminal consonants by the side 
of dental, palatal, and velar consonants should count as such. 

De Casparis, however, considers it highly probable that it is merely a question of 
peculiarity in spelling. Moreover, the b is lacking — another difference of which 
it will be difficult to prove that it is more than a question of spelling. The corres- 
pondences of van der Tuuk’s r, and rg are also typically Malay. Morphologically, 
there are all sorts of things that correspond to classical Malay: nominal derivations 
with par-an, ka-an, pa-nas-an, -an; sa-; and verbal ones with -i and -kan, and ma- 
with nasalization (though with a formal peculiarity in mamawa which is considered 
irregular in ¢lassical Malay but is very frequent in old Malay mss.). Among the 
well-known Malay formatives we do not come accross ter-. 

On the other hand, a number of affixes occur in the inscriptions no longer found in 
later Malay: ni-, mar-, maka- and (not entirely certain) -a, um- and mi-. Four of 
these also occur in Old Javanese; only one of the four is still “living” in Javanese, 
the others occurring in ossified form only. 

From a lexical point of view also this language presents many peculiarities, which 
it is true, are not one and all Malay only, but which taken together do definitely 
make a strong Malay impression, as for instance the pronouns aku (1), kamu (you), 
dia (he), and kita (for plural, familiar you — but that is also found in later Malay 
texts and their short forms -ku (but also -nku, which is not Malay but Old Javanese, 
for instance), -(m)amu (later -mu), -fia (his) and -ta (not Malay, but again Old 
Javanese). The prepositions di (in), dari (from), ke (to), denan (with) (not pada), are 
very striking, and equally remarkable are yan (the), ada (to be), tida (not), janan 
(don’t), and ini (this) but inan instead of itu (that), The numerals that have been 
found so far show some deviations: telu (3) and sapula dua instead of duabelas (12), 
which is still Karo-Batak but which may well have had a wider circulation in the 
seventh century. All in all, it must be admitted that this language rightly bears the 
name Old Malay, at least in the sense that it is not related to any other present-day 
language so closely as to Malay. 

The next source for the history of Malay is an inscription in Kedu on Java which 
had already been known for some time but which was not available in a reliable 
form until De Casparis took it in hand. Unfortunately, the inscription is not only 
rather short but a number of possible or probable place names occur in it, and 
Javanese at that, which is not exactly the easiest material from a linguistic point of 
view. That the language is just as Malay as that of the previously mentioned 
inscriptions is almost as well-established a fact as that it goes back to the middle 
of the ninth century. Phonologically, it strikes us in the first place that sapopo 
occurs twice, a word which tallies, etymologically, with Malay sepupu. How to 
explain the o remains the question, but that we clearly have an IN word containing 
an o here makes an important difference from the South Sumatran material. It 
should furthermore be noted that both the b and the w occur here, just as in Malay, 
whereas in the seventh century only the w is found. In an Indian alphabet it is 
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difficult to make out, however, whether such a distinction is more than a spelling 
variation only. This ninth century material is limited morphologically also. In any 


_ case maka-, par-an, and ma-nas occur. A few morphological peculiarities give the 


impression that this language is closer to classical Malay than is seventh century 
Old Malay. De Casparis suspects that some other Malay dialect formed the basis of 
the inscription. I, too, am inclined to look for its cradle nearer to the later centre 
of the ‘Malay world. It is naturally impossible for me to go any further here into 
the question of the origin of this particular brand of Malay in the interior of Java. 
The Malay inscription in question is not an isolated case in Java. De Casparis 
mentions another one of one line, and Bosch published yet another of three lines 
from Western Java dating back to 942, which is very interesting for more than one 
reason. But I cannot go into the linguistic and special morphological complications 
thrown up by these few lines here. 

The next remnants of Malay are of much later date, jand this time they come 
from the heart of Minangkabau, from Pagarruyung, where right in the middle of a 
collection of Sanskrit verses there is an inscription, of the year 1356, dedicated to 
the well-known king or prince Adityawarman, which contains a piece of prose 
entirely Malay in structure, even though the number of Sanskrit words is again 
particularly high. This piece of Malay has never yet formed the object of careful 
research, but it seems certain that linguistically it will present very little that is new. 
A question which arises is whether characteristics already occur in this Malay of 
Minangkabau which distinguish later Minangkabau from Malay. It is not very clear 
— there are some particulars which might be interpreted thus (inan, rabut, handak), 
but others are definitely not Minangkabau (tyada, lemah). 

The most interesting fact about this inscription is really that it lends support to the 
obvious surmise that Old Malay remained in use as a written language right up to 
the end of the Hindu Sumatran period, just as was the case in Java with Old 
Javanese. For we have to do here with the period in which Islam had penetrated 
Sumatra long ago. This is confirmed by an inscription from Pasai, in Acheh, of 
1380, a curiosity because it comprises a Malay poem in Indian writing and metre 
with various Arabic words and Moslem ideas. The text teaches us next to nothing 
about the so-called internal history of Malay; but it is important proof, together 
with other data, that in 1380 in Pasai, an area in which at the present day Achehnese 
is the local language, Malay was apparently considered the right literary language 
for a commemorative inscription on a dead queen, and that Indian writing was 
the vehicle. 

No less interesting is an inscription that comes from Trengganu dating from that 
same century, but this time in Arabic characters, which seems to proclaim Islam 
as the State religion. What is most interesting to us in connection with the present 
subject in this rather mutilated inscription is that the language is largely identical 
with classical Malay, and that where it differs, it seems to correspond to the present 
Trengganu dialect, although we should speak with the greatest caution in view of 
the scanty data. 

We are gradually approaching the period in which literary Malay comes into our field 
of vision, even though there is still an annoying gap in our knowledge. It is true that 
we assume that some of the oldest texts preserved go back to the fifteenth century, 
perhaps even to the fourteenth, but the oldest manuscripts are from as late as the 
second half of the sixteenth century — at least, they cannot be proved to be earlier — 
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while the manuscripts of some of the most interesting texts are of even later date. | 
And, unlike the Balinese copyists of Old Javanese literature, who preserved the 
original texts with surprising fidelity and accuracy century after century, the copyists 
of Malay literature not only set to work rather carelessly, they often even seemed 
to deem it their duty, their honour even, to purify their material, adapting it to the 
requirements of the day and smoothing out everything they considered to be uneven. 
That means that for the investigation of the history of Malay it is the age of the | 
manuscripts that happen to have been preserved which primarily determines the 
value of any literary work and not the age of the text. To name a few examples} 
a Malay translation of an Arabic panegyric, although it can only be used with the 
greatest circumspection for linguistic studies in view of the peculiarities of such 
translations, is nevertheless an important source for our knowledge of sixteenth 
century Malay, owing to the fact that it has been preserved in a manuscript which 
was in any case written before 1600. But an original history of Pasai, which in 
all likelihood was written as early as the fifteenth century, is only known to us 
in a nineteenth century manuscript and, except for a few lexical relicts which » 
slipped through the meshes of the purifying net, has been made to conform entirely 
with the classical ideal, as far as language is concerned. 
For there is such a thing as classical Malay which serves as the standard and ideal 
for Malay literature. As tradition will have it, it is always identified with Malay as 
spoken in Johor and the Riau-Lingga Archipelago. To my mind that identity is _ 
relative only. Very little is known about the Malay spoken at Johor or the islands 
facing it. And the little we do know creates the impression that the gap separating 
the spoken language of those parts and written, literary Malay is no smaller than 
that dividing West European languages and their local, spoken counterparts. 
This identification will accordingly have to be interpreted to mean that literary 
Malay, in the form in which we know it to-day, was determined at the Malay courts 
of Johor, Riau, etc., and further that local Malay naturally made its influence 
felt on literary Malay in the same way as official Malay in the Netherlands Indies 
came about in the twentieth century via the pens of authors from Minangkabau, 
giving it a Minangkabau tinge, but not enough to entitle us to say that modern 
Malay is entirely similar to Minangkabau. We can continue this comparison and say 
the authors at the courts of Johor and Riau did not create a literary Malay 
tradition from scratch any more than Minangkabau authors created literary Malay 
out of thin air. We are reasonably sure that literary traditions existed at the older 
Malay courts. We know this for certain of Acheh in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, of Malacca in the fifteenth century, and of Pasai in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Both on the ground of internal evidence furnished by Malay 
literature and on the ground of general considerations and comparison with Java, 
we may assume that the Malay literary tradition must be much older, and that even 
in pre-Moslem times there must have been an important Malay literature. 
The question in connection with our subject now is whether anything is left of that 
older literary Malay. From what has been said above it follows that we can only 
expect to find traces of it in the far from numerous old manuscripts. Van Ronkel, 
ee ees The theeeenenice i oka answered the question 
manuscripts dating from not iseepralea 1600 he ats ee meetin 
: ! e concludes that “the language of the 
manuscripts presents another, in this case older, period than that of the common 
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Malay”. Recently Drewes raised the question anew, on the occasion of his publication 
of one of the manuscripts dealt with by Van Ronkel. He remarks that all sorts of 
deviations from classical Malay in the language of the manuscript can now readily 
be explained on account of the advance in Malay lexicography, and through the 
increase in our knowledge of Malay dialects. He consequently declares Van Ronkel’s 
conclusion of 1896 no longer acceptable. As can be seen from his comments further 
on in the book, on the language of the manuscript, he believes that most of the 
deviations from standard Malay are to be ascribed to the Perak dialect, in itself 


- not an incongruous supposition, when we think of the close relations which existed 


between Acheh and Perak in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In his review of Drewes’ book Voorhoeve has rightly pointed out that the fact that 
dialectal peculiarities are to be found in the Malay Burda text by no means precludes 
our having to do with an older literary Malay, whether it be the direct predecessor 
of classical Malay from Johor or not. The very fact that the particulars Drewes 
describes are peculiar to a large number of manuscripts is an argument in favour 
of considering this language on its own merits, and for not taking later literary 
Malay as a starting point for describing this older literary Malay language. A 
general characteristic that strikes us when studying this written Malay is that the 
link with the pre-Moslem world is still so clearly visible. It is already apparent from 
the spelling, e.g. the use of the Arabic duplication sign with a consonant to indicate 
a preceding pepet can only be explained as a continuation of a similar spelling 
in Indian writing. As various scholars have already observed, all sorts of Sanskrit 
loan words are closer to their counterpart in the language of origin than in classica} 
Malay, both as regards form (whether it is only a spelling tradition or a difference 
in pronunciaton is irrelevant here) as well as meaning. That this should be so in 
late sixteenth and seventeenth century Acheh is all the more striking when we 
remember that Moslem influence had prevailed there for centuries on end. Morpho- 
logically also, these texts show peculiarities of which the most interesting, considered 
from the classical Malay point of view, is irregular nasalization and pre-nasali- 
zation. As Winstedt remarks, “These rules are fixed only in literary or Riau-Johor 
Malay and even there with some few variants and exceptions”. In the picture 
displayed by the Malay dialects and languages geographically contiguous to Malay, 
the view that the fixed rules in literary Malay are a peculiarity seems more acceptable 
than the view that the whole of the rest are an exception to fixed rules. The variation 
of be- and ber- in contrast to the fairly fixed rules in classical Malay also deserve 
mention in this connection. Moreover, in these texts other derivations occur which 
are unknown in classical Malay. Drewes points out curious ke- forms. 

Altogether there is reason enough, therefore, to assume that clear traces of an 
older literary Malay have been preserved. A closer and completer description cannot 
be given here. Further research will have to be done on the question whether these 
older manuscripts have all been written in an identical, in its turn rigidly fixed, 
literary Malay, or whether there are more relevant differences (for instance between 
manuscripts from Acheh and other regions). A comparison of the vocabularies 
of the texts will certainly have to be undertaken as well. Another point deserving 
attention is the fact pointed out by Voorhoeve that a man like Nurud-Din ar-Raniri 
had already learned Malay elsewhere when he arrived in Acheh in 1637, and had 
written texts in Malay, the language of which, except for the inevitable Arabic 
influence, was classical Malay. 
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This again is an indication that two forms of literary Malay are to be found side '} 
by side, and partly in the same period of time, for are not the manuscripts from 
Acheh with the peculiarities mentioned above coincident with Nurud-Din’s appren- 
ticeship in classical Malay? At least as far as can be judged to-day, Nurud-Din’s 
language nowhere shows the pre-classical peculiarities, although he was later Te- 
proached for the fact that this Malay contained words from Bahasa Acheh which 
were not understood on Borneo. Should this be looked upon as evidence of a con- 
cealed rivalry between two literary forms of the Malay language in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, a struggle which in the end was naturally won by the 
Johor-Riau party? For in Johor-Riau, as the mother tongue of the population, Malay 
had always had deeper roots than in Acheh, where it was only the cultured language 
of an élite — even though it remained so right into the twentieth century. 
Another important question is closely bound up with the aforegoing but through 
lack of data it is not yet ripe enough to be answered, hardly to be studied even; 
namely, the relation between diverse other forms of local literary Malay and 
standard Malay. There are texts from Palembang, Bandjermasin, Kutai, Amboina, || 
and many other regions in Indonesia. To W. Kern especially we owe important 
material concerning the Malay of Bandjermasin and Kutai. But when he says of the 
Salasilah of Kutai “the language of the chronicle can roughly be characterized as 
literary Malay with a Kutai tinge to it”, the interesting question remains unsolved 
as to whether that literary Malay is identical with the standard Malay of Riau-Johor, 
after having undergone a secondary Kutai metamorphosis, or whether Kutai always 
had its own brand of literary Malay; or at least whether some other literary 
Malay had already existed there which in this text has partly been adapted to seven- 
teenth century literary Malay. And the same question may well be asked about all the 
other regional written forms of Malay. An answer will only be possible after 
systematic and intensive research. And here again it seems to me quite proper to 
issue the warning that it is not certain, without examination, that seventeenth century 
literary Malay should be the starting point for explaining all the peculiarities; the 
possibility of different and possibly older Malay traditions should be taken into 
account. 
The mention of Nurud-Din just now confronts students of the history of Malay 
as a literary language with another fundamental problem, namely the problem of 
the Arabic influence. We know something about this influence since Van Ronkel’s 
article appeared in 1899. In Bingkisan Budi, the volume of studies devoted to Van 
Ronkel, Drewes drew attention to it again. Moreover, he himself has made a fresh 
contribution to the knowledge of Kitab-Malay, and has furnished fresh material 
for the study of this problem, particularly by his publication of the Malay trans- 
lation of the Burda. 
Nevertheless, little more than a start has been made. Actually, the question of most 
concern to our subject, namely how far literary Malay was influenced by Arabic 
idiom, has not yet been systematically examined. For Winstedt’s continual testing 
of the language of Malay literary works against his idiomatic standards cannot be 
considered as a scientific contribution to the evolution of literary Malay. When he 
— that most of the Moslem teachers who translated foreign texts into Malay 
ee th peice foreigners, who in their difficult task of translation murdered 
y idiom” one might just as well argue that these people “created Malay idiom” 
—naturally a different Malay from the kind that was dear to Winstedt’s heart, 
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but a literary Malay which answered a widely felt need, and which also strongly 


influenced non-religious Malay in untranslated texts. It is, of course, the right of 


every student of literature to feel a preference for some particular use of language, 


or for some particular style, and to object to foreign influences. But I do not believe 
it can be denied that in applying such a literary and aesthetic standard linguistic 
research into the evolution of Malay has been, and still is being, greatly hampered. 
In Dutch studies of Malay, this normative attitude with regard to Malay was adopted 
by Van Ophuijsen, and via his influence still has its effect on the Minangkabau 


schoolteachers in Indonesia today. Not that any Indonesian will deny the fact that 


language is altering considerably, but up till now in Indonesian educational circles 
there has been a strong tendency to judge every change from the point of view of 
the old norm. To my mind, the influence of the normative view taken by Winstedt 
and other, older, English scholars on the interest in Malay in Malaya is quite as 
strong. Until the present day the practice of pointing out so-called non-Malay 
idiom in older texts has formed an important part in the teaching of Malay. It is 
a pastime that is all the more pointless since it is often done without any knowledge 
of Arabic or Persian, but simply intuitively, according to fixed shibboleths. Only 
an open-minded attitude in observing and interpreting facts in the Malay language 
which are at present considered insignificant or uninteresting will make a subtler 
insight into the history of the language possible. 

The same problems which occur in studying foreign influences on Malay also arise 
in considering the question of the relationship between official, written Malay and 
its many spoken forms, particularly the dialects which lie further off geographically; 
though the relation of Riau and Johor Malay to literary Malay is not without its 
problems either, as has already been said. A history of Malaya should take these 
relationships into account. But here again the strongly normative way of thinking 
has prevented Malay scholars from gaining proper insight into the nature of the 
problems and has hindered the progress of research. Brown’s recent republication 
of a number of dialogues in three Malay dialects from the Malay Peninsula 
furnished a striking example of this attitude. It is undoubtedly a useful and valuable 
book, because it provides a great deal of interesting material. But its presentation and 
elucidation is characteristic: these Malay dialects are described and phonetically 
rendered from the standpoint of Malay as written by the English —and in addition 
they are judged according to those standards, they are even given marks “judged by 
Sejarah Melayu standards” and so a difference in quality among those different 
dialects is suggested, which has no real linguistic basis. 

Not until a normative approach of this kind has been definitely abandoned will the 
investigation of Malay dialects be really fruitful—for the study of the history of 
Malay as well. It will probably even become the most important source for that 
purpose. For in Western Europe too it was dialect research after the manner of 
lingual geography which brought great increase and refinement into our knowledge 
of the history of language. At least part of the Malay area satisfies some of the 
important conditions for the success of any investigation into the geography of 
dialects; there is sufficient historical continuity, and the unifying influence of the 
modern Malay of Singapore has not yet gone too far. Besides, quite a fair amount is 
known about the history of these regions. Difficult problems will undoubtedly arise 
if one should want to extend such an investigation to Malay dialects in Sumatra 
and Borneo. Quite recently Voorhoeve on the one hand and Cense and Uhlenbeck 
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on the other repeatedly had to point out the difficulty of defining the boundaries H 
of Malay in their linguistic bibliographies of those islands, and there are all sorts 
of unsolved questions which only detailed research on the spot can answer. Certainly 
in the coastal area of Borneo it will probably often be impossible to catch up: 
with history on account of the innumerable immigrations and shiftings that have takew 
place there since times immemorial up to present day. But the data which Brown's . 
material particularly has already provided, and the experience I myself gained in 
the investigation of the geography of the dialects of Lombok, together cause us to 
expect that a similar investigation in Malaya and he Malay region of Sumatra 
will be able to shed a great deal of light on the history of Malay, providing it is 


carefully prepared and carried out on a somewhat larger scale. 


(Translation by Mrs. C. M. GEYL.) 
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» CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE 
| NETHERLANDS 


When we are about to make a survey of Cultural Anthropology in the Netherlands, 
we should bear in mind that in this country, as elsewhere in Europe, the term 
Cultural Anthropology, or Ethnology, covers a more limited field than it does, for 
instance, in the United States. The study of primitive or customary law, to mention 
one example, is the task of a separate discipline, Adatrecht. A large part of 
“primitive” economics belongs to the field of Eastern Economics. Social Geography 
likewise claims its share in the study of human societies, and in the Netherlands the 
study of non-western languages is regarded as a purely linguistic activity and not as 
“linguistic anthropology”, as in America. Moreover, the study of certain vast areas 
of culture has from of old been carried on in closer association with the study of the 
language and literature of these areas than with the study of cultural or social 
anthropology. Thus the study of the Moslem world in the Netherlands is closely 
connected with the study of Arabic, that of India with the study of Sanskrit, while 
the study of Chinese culture past and present forms part of Sinology. 

Fortunately, however, there is frequent contact across the dividing walls between the 
different disciplines, and, moreover, these walls are, I think, beginning to show signs 
of collapse. Nevertheless, it is in line with the present situation in the Netherlands to 
use the term “Cultural Anthropology” in this review in a more limited sense than 
that given to it in a work such as the Jnternational Directory of Anthropological 
Institutions or in a journal such as Current Anthropology. 

It is understandable that in the Netherlands anthropologists should have until recently 
concentrated on Indonesia, and should have done so for centuries. Thus data of 
ethnological interest are to be found in accounts of travels from the days of the East 
Indies Company and later on in reports by civil servants, missionaries and the like, 
many of them published in the journals listed at the beginning of Kennedy’s biblio- 
graphy 1. This early “pre-anthropology” will not be discussed here; an excellent 
review of it will be found in the recent work by Koentjaraningrat . We shall confine 
ourselves to the period beginning in the mid-19th century. 

Although an “Institute for the Javanese Language” was founded at Surakarta, Java, 
as early as 1834, where teaching was given, inter alia, in “Popular Institutions in 
Java”, we can say that anthropology was first recognized in the Netherlands as an 
independent discipline, practised at the university, when a chair was set up in the 
“Geography and Ethnology of the East Indian Archipelago” at Leyden University 
in 1877. After many vicissitudes, an arrangement was arrived at in 1921 under which 
the training of cadets for the colonial civil service and for the colonial legal service 
was centred in Leyden University (and later in Utrecht also). The ethnology of 
Indonesia was a compulsory subject in these courses of training. As a result, all 
civil servants and jurists in the Indies acquired scientific training in ethnology and in 
customary law (adatrecht). It was possible in this way to continue the tradition whereby 
anthropological work was done by those who were not only, or primarily, anthropolo- 
gists, but now on a higher level. Accordingly, a number of the finest studies on 
Indonesian peoples have come from the pens of civil servants or jurists, from among 


1 R. Kennedy, Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures. Revised edition (New Haven, 1955), Vol. I, pp. XXI- 
XXVIII. 


2 Koentjaraningrat, Metode-2 Antropologi (Jakarta, 1958), pp. 15-53. 
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whom lecturers on Indonesian subjects in the Netherlands universities were regularly ' 
recruited, Of the specialists in customary law who carried out ethnological research in ie 
this century we would mention, as examples, V. E. Korn * and J. C. Vergouwen 4. Of 
19th century ethnological writings by other than ethnologists those of C. Snouck Hur- - 
gronje > are outstanding. 


The professional anthropologists on the other hand are to be found among the men! 
who studied Indonesian Languages. This branch of study also dates from the year’ 
1877. The emphasis lay, as is obvious, on the study of Indonesian languages and | 
literature; within the framework of this philological study one could specialize in. 
comparative linguistics, history and archaeology, or the ethnology of Indonesia, 
according to choice. Thus, the study of cultural anthropology at the university before : 
the war was, as it where, embedded in a characteristic “area study” on a very broad _ 
basis. It was not only the study of language and literature that formed part of this basis, . 
but also thorough schooling in Sanskrit and Arabic, as media for understanding the | 
influx of Indian and Moslem culture which has had so marked an influence on 
Indonesia. This branch of study was very often chosen by those destined to do’ 
missionary work in Indonesia, including those who were sent out by the Netherlands 
Bible Society to translate the Bible into the Indonesian languages — men like Onvlee, 
for instance (see p. 22); of the missionary-ethnologists of a generation earlier the 
first to be mentioned should be N. Adriani and A. C. Kruyt ®. It was also the ob- 
vious course of study for those to follow who entered the service of the Netherlands . 
Indies government as “Language Officers” *. This term covered government ethno- 
logists as well as those who were commissioned by the government to carry out 
research into the language and literature of a given area. 


The place occupied by ethnology in the university system between about 1877 and 
1945, as described above, has conferred on Dutch anthropology a character all its 
own. Whether regarded as part of the training of the Colonial Service Cadets or as © 
part of Indonesian “languages” study (better denoted as the study of Indonesian 
Languages and Cultures), it was in any case absorbed into a congeries of subjects 
with strong regional emphasis. To some extent this kept it apart from the inter- 
national schools and trends. Exaggerating slightly, we might say that it was more 
concerned to contribute to the knowledge and understanding of Indonesian culture 
than to assist in finding a solution to the problems posed by international cultural 
anthropology at the time. In those who had arrived at ethnology via their civil service 
training, this attitude is understandable enough, since by virtue of their profession 
they looked upon ethnology as a means of acquiring a better understanding of 
specifically Indonesian problems. For those who combined ethnology with language 
study, it was an almost impossibly difficult task to connect their anthropological 


e 


De dorpsrepubliek Tnganan Pagringsingan (Tnganan Pagringsingan Village Republic) (Santpoort, 1933). Arts of this 


work re-issued in English translation in Bali, Studies in Life, Thought i 
eeecoaee ife ought and Ritual (The Hague & Bandung, 1960), 


Hee rechtsleven ger: Toba-Bataks (Law of the Toba-Batak), (The Hague, 1933). 
rieven van een wedono-pensioen (Letters of a Retired District Chief) (1891-1892); reprinted in C.S k j 
oe sig dae ee Vol. IV-I, Bonn & Leipzig, i903), De Atjehers ‘Batavia ee 
; in English translation: The Achehnese, Leyden, 1906). H j ij) i 
é iakabitaia) Baie obs , Leyden, )). Het Gajoland en zijne bewoners (Gayoland and its 
A. C. Kruyt, De West-Toradjas op Midden-Celebes (The West Toraja of Central Celebes) (Verhandelin: 
Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel XL, Ae ae N. and eA 
Kruyt, De Bare’e sprekende Toradjas van Midden Celebes (The Bare’e-speaking Torajas of Central Celebes) (Batavia, 


1911, 1912; second, fully revised, edition appeared as Vol. LIV of th i 
scuiippeh, wd Leotards: aoe et fo) of the Verhandelingen Kon. Ned. Akad. van Weten- | 


Also by members of the Archaeological Service in the Neth. Indies, not discussed further here. 
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findings with the abundance of philological, linguistic and historical material coming 
in from all parts of Indonesia — and, moreover, with the current problems and views 
_ of anthropology as a general science of culture elsewhere in the world. As we shall 
soon be seeing further on, there were other factors too — also connected with the place 
anthropology occupied in the Dutch universities - which gave our practice of the 
science a pronouncedly individual character. What has just been said, however, will 
probably have made it clear that Dutch ethnological writings on Indonesia are often 
difficult of access to foreigners, not simply because they are generally — and unfor- 
tunately —-in Dutch, but also on account of their special nature. Those written by 
administrative and legal officers with academic training often excel in factual 
exactitude and minute detail at the expense of a clear statement of the problems 
involved and theoretical sophistication. Works by ethnologists of linguistic and 
historical training include and assume so great a knowledge of things specifically 
Indonesian, in fields lying outside ethnology, that they are often largely incom- 
prehensible to anthropologists who have had a different type of initial training. At 
the present moment, when two committees are at work in the Netherlands on the 
translation, mainly into English, of “classical” Dutch works on Indonesia and New 
Guinea, it is being found time and again that the transposition of these works into 
an internationally known language is not sufficient in itself to make them truly and 
wholly accessible to the outside world. 

If we now turn back again for a moment to 1877, the year in which the first chair 
at Leyden in the “Geography and Ethnology of the East Indian Archipelago” was 
instituted, we find the idiosyncrasies of Dutch ethnology illustrated by the person of 
the first occupant of that chair and his successors. 

That first occupant, P. J. Veth, had passed from theology to the study of Semitic 
languages. He became interested via Arabic and Islam in the Moslems of Indonesia; 
as he proceeded, his interest broadened, to embrace other subjects concerning the 
country and people of Indonesia, and, although he never visited the archipelago, he 
acquired unrivalled knowledge of the area. The title of one of his best known books, 
Java, geographisch, ethnologisch, historisch.... (Java, its geography, ethnology, 
history....) is sufficient to indicate the encyclopaedic character of his activity — 
which was, in fact, entirely in accord with the place ethnology occupied in his 
university. 

His successor, G. A. Wilken (1885-1891), had arrived at ethnology by way of his 
work in the civil service. Though this was in line with the situation prevailing in the 
Netherlands, Wilken deviated from the norm by setting the ethnological study of 
Indonesia firmly in the context of the dominant theory of his time, “evolutionism”. 
His writings 8, which concern themselves among other things with the question as to 
how far survivals of a former “matriarchy” were discernible, despite the supposed 
transition to “patriarchy”, make use of data from elsewhere, besides much Indonesian 
material. He was an exception, and perhaps unique, among the Dutch ethnologists 
of his day by reason of the active part he took in the exchange of ideas among 
colleagues in the important international centres of ethnological studies. Unfortunately, 
his activity represents a brief interregnum only. In 1891 he was succeeded by J. J. 
M. de Groot, who won—and who has retained — international recognition as a 
sinologist, but who was definitely no ethnologist. However, he had carried out 


8 An anthology of his writings edited by Van Ossenbruggen was published under the title of Opstellen over adatrecht 
(Essays on Adat Law) (Semarang, Surabaya, Bandung, The Hague, 1926). 
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extremely competent research among the Chinese of the Netherlands Indies, and his 
appointment seems to give expression once more to the view that in the “Ethnology 
of the East Indian Archipelago” knowledge of the archipelago mattered more than |) 
ethnology. This becomes still clearer when De Groot is followed, in 1904, by G. A. - 
Nieuwenhuis, His subject becomes “the History, Literature, Manners and Customs | 
of the Peoples of the East Indian Archipelago, and also the Physical Geography of 
these Countries”, and this task is assigned to a man of medicine. 
Nieuwenhuis, a military surgeon, had distinguished himself as an intrepid, determined — 
and capable member, and later leader, of three expeditions in Borneo, on which 
he published works which present us with huge collections of ethnographical facts 
without any attention being paid to their interrelation or their relevance ®. After 
acceding to his Chair he acquired an interest in ethnological theory, but unfortu- 
nately this found its expression in more or less sterile studies on geographical 
determinism and “sexual totemism”. It cannot be denied that, despite his organiza- 
tional gifts as editor of the Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, during the 
thirty years he held the chair Nieuwenhuis kept ethnology at Leyden, and in the | 
Netherlands generally, isolated longer than was necessary from developments in 
the world outside. 
Matters took a decisive turn for the better with the appointment of J. P. B. de Josselin — 
de Jong as associate professor beside Nieuwenhuis in 1922, and as full-time professor _ 
in 1935. De Josselin de Jong had studied comparative and general linguistics under — 
C. C. Uhlenbeck, concentrating on the Algonquin group of American Indian languages. © 
His interest in American languages led to interest and work in the field of American 
cultures and cultural history. 
In this way De Josselin de Jong came to specialize in cultural anthropology — first, as 
curator at the Leyden Ethnological Museum, in that of America particularly, and 
later, as professor, in that of Indonesia 1°. In this he was stimulated by the publica- 
tions of Van Ossenbruggen 11, who had arrived at ethnology by way of customary 
law, and especially by those of Rassers, who had chosen the ethnological side when 
studying Indonesian Languages. With Rassers particularly, who was also a curator, 
and later the director, of the Leyden Ethnological Museum, he always maintained 
close co-operation. Working together, De Josselin de Jong and Rassers not only gave 
cultural anthropology at Leyden much greater depth and wider vision, but also 
conferred on it a special character, unmistakably evident in the works of all 
ethnologists trained at Leyden since about the year 1922. It is a precarious under- 
taking to attempt to give a brief description of the “Leyden trend” (it is insufficiently 
dogmatic and rigid to be termed a “school”), but the following sketch may give 
some impression of its nature. The aim has always been a harmonious combination 
of empirical work in the field and thorough theoretical preparation for, and analysis 
of, this work. Leyden’s admiration for Malinowski is not confined to his functionalist 
® In Centraal Borneo dn Central Borneo) (Leyden, 1900). Quer durch Borneo (Leyden, 1907). 
10 A number of articles, which show his method, are: “ ii ‘ 2 «oe 
eis a), Medic Rn Ne dlr Wetucaypey ot Letetandy Bt O03) Ethno, 
F Marriage (Mededelingen van bet aay sees voor Volkenkunde,’No, 10. Leyde n 1959) ‘i pats) on Kinship and 
Javanese Moncha-pat Concept, with eteatean shiva san ral 4 Heniigesen hese ere ee 


Akad. van Wetenschappen afd. Letterkunde, reeks 5, 3 (1917); “Het oeconomisch-magisch element in Tobasche 


verwantschaps verhoudingen” (The economic-magical element in Toba Kinshi i 
Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, 80, B 3 (1935). One Kine Sysiees); Media ae 


#2 Panji, The Culture Hero: A Structural Study of Religion in Java (The Hagu i gli i 
. eas . a ey 1 
of his works, originally published in Dutch in 1925, 1926, 1931 a 1940, 289) in ani Eas ish trees 
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interpretation but extends also, and more particularly, to his demonstration of what 
precise and penetrating ethnological field work can achieve. We are not at all 


'_ surprised to find that all nineteen ethnologists who took their doctorate under J. P. 


B. de Josselin de Jong’s supervision have practical experience of living and working 
in non-Western societies. If the Leyden trend is averse to purely speculative systems 
divorced from observable facts, it is not averse to theoretical systematization. Here 
the formative influences, first on Van Ossenbruggen and Rassers and later on De 
_ Josselin de Jong, were mainly Durkheim and Mauss. The view that culture is a 
coherent, all-embracing system (a view later on modified, but also reinforced, by the 
British functionalists) had a singularly stimulating effect on Dutch ethnology, which 
was threatening to become bogged down in the assembling of ethnographic facts 
The chief effect this view had in Leyden was that the ethnologists there began to 
study the relation between social organization and religious ideas, especially as 
revealed in myths and cosmologies. They did not, like Radcliffe-Brown and a number 
of his countrymen, do this by looking upon the latter as an interpretation of the 
former, as social symbolism, but rather by regarding both social organization and 
religion as governed by structural principles which pervade each culture as a whole. 
These principles usually find their greatest elaboration, and are therefore observable 
in their most systematic form, in the organization of family relationships. This 
explains why the study of these relationships has always been much in the forefront 
at Leyden. Moiety systems particularly, and systems with two pairs of mutually 
crossing moieties resulting from double descent, proved to occur time and again in 
Indonesian cultures and to have their counterpart in religion. Moreover, the im- 
portance of fixed connubial relations between kinship groups was soon discerned, the 
asymmetrical connubia attracting particular attention. In this connection we may 
recall that the structural implications of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage had 
already been recognized in a publication by Van Wouden of the year 1935 13, some 
decades before ethnologists elsewhere had discerned them; and since that time they 
have remained a subject of study. 

The particular preoccupation of this group of ethnologists makes it clear why they 
should have greeted the work of Lévi-Strauss with enthusiasm. They recognized a 
fellow mind in such studies on family relationships as Les Structures Elémentaires 
de la Parenté and also in his analyses of the structural background of mythologies, 
e.g. in La Geste d’Asdiwal, and Dutch anthropology is well aware that once again it 
has received a powerful stimilus from France. 

Our sketch would not be complete if we failed to point out two other features of this 
group: a preference for combining contemporary description and analysis with work 
of an historical and of a comparative nature. Since some colleagues regard these two 
terms almost as insults, it will be as well to go into this a little further. 

The comparative work ensues from the search, indicated above, for structural 
principles influencing an entire culture. It soon became apparent that one kept on 
encountering the same principles in different Indonesian cultures— for instance, the 
combination of moieties with circulating cunnubium. It became impossible not to 
sense the presence of some sort of all-Indonesian pattern, displaying of course 
countless variations in each individual culture. This induced De Josselin de Jong to 
describe the Indian archipelago as a “field of ethnological study” 14, that is to say, an 
13 Sociale structuurtypen in de Groote Oost (Types of Social Structure in Eastern Indonesia) (Leyden, 1935). 


14 De Maleische Archipel als ethnologisch studieveld (The Malay Archipelago as a Field of Ethnological Study) (Leyden, 
1935). 
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area which, by virtue of an observed degree of correspondence in language, history ' 
and culture, lent itself to comparative research within its boundaries; and one which 
by reason of its more or Jess uniform pattern can assist us to understand the separate 
cultures it comprises. This view, which was put forward 25 years ago, is still, in my 
opinion, of great value to cultural anthropology, which, after all, is still experimenting 
with various techniques in order to arrive at cross-cultural conclusions by making 
use of monographs on individual cultures. If “controlled comparison” is what one 
is after, one should begin, I would say, by finding one’s “field of study”. The Malay 
Archipelago is one, Australia unmistakably another. But should not one of our first 
tasks be to find out whether South America, for instance, represents one, Or several, 
fields of study—and even whether North and South America do not together 
represent a single field of study in this sense? 
The fact that the ethnologists of this group often take the historical view in their 
work can undoubtedly be attributed in part to the linking of Indonesian ethnology to 
a study of languages with a cultural-historical bias 5, By becoming acquainted with 
Hindu and Moslem streams of cultural influence these ethnologists acquired an . 
interest in the processes of change to which the Indonesian cultures have been subject; 
an exchange of ideas between them and archaeologists resulted, which has led to a 
certain consensus of opinion regarding the persistence of old Indonesian elements 
despite all the influences which have come from outside. 
Moreover, in their study these ethnologists were concerned with peoples who had a 
strong sense of history (although that sense often differs from ours), and they con- 
sequently noticed the rdle which history, and the autochthonous view of that history, 
play in the present-day cultures they studied. Finally, they were forced, as it were, to 
take an historical view by the processes of change taking place before their very eyes, 
under the influence of western politics and economics. 
To conclude this sketch, it may also be said that, again under Durkheim’s influence, 
the Leyden group was very much aware of the formative effect a culture exercises 
on the people living within it. 
In spite of the reserve with which catchwords should be used, we can nevertheless 
say that the terms “cultural determinism” and “cultural relativism” are relevant in 
this context. Cultural relativism went together with a lively appreciation of, and 
sympathy for, the cultures and communities studied, sentiments shared by the 
administrative and legal officers trained in the same spirit. This spirit has been 
described by one who was not one of its wholehearted supporters as follows: 
“,.. Sustained by a ruthless sense of honesty, by warm sympathy for the indigenous 
population and by very great faith in the political capacities of that population’. 
After the war, some have uttered the reproach that this sympathy had caused those 
responsible to go too far in their attempt to protect the cultures of Indonesia from 
disruption from the outside, so that they were inadequately prepared for the radical 
changes which took place from 1941 onwards. 
The foregoing may serve, I hope, as a brief and provisional account of cultural 
anthropology at Leyden up to the second world war. Since then changes have come 
15 Here the ion “ -historical’? i “aj . 53 
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about, academic as well as political, which have had a more or less similar effect 
on this group of anthropologists. As it became more difficult, and finally impossible, 
for Dutchman to carry out research in Indonesia, increasing attention was paid to 
New Guinea, where little research had been done so far. Here the anthropologists, 
most of them younger men, made the acquaintance of communities of a different 
kind: communities lacking historical depth, displaying no clearly discernible inter- 
relationship, and, above all, small and living in what was often a highly unfavourable 
natural environment. Here there were no elaborate descent lines corresponding with 
a socio-religious classification system, but small groups which required a large degree 
of flexibility for their survival. 

At approximately the same time, a number of works appeared by English and 
American ethnologists providing a precise analysis of forms of social organization 
which have been called non-unilineal, ambilineal, and bilateral. Here I have in mind 
works by Firth 17 and Goodenough 18 on Oceania, and by Geddes 19, Freeman 2° 
and Morris 7! on Borneo. The stimulus these works have had, coinciding with the 
Dutch anthropologists’ confrontation (forced, in a sense, upon them) with com- 
munities of the same type, is setting a different stamp on the work of Leyden anthro- 
pologists and that of Dutch anthropologists generally. The Leyden point of view 
nevertheless remains true to itself and these ethnologists continue in their field work 
to pay attention to the question whether, even in New Guinea, inherent structures 
may not perhaps be unearthed, and whether, if such structures do in fact exist, they 
will not prove to reflect a certain regional pattern ??. 

If we now make a premature, and therefore extremely cautious, attempt to forecast how 
far pre-war Leyden ideas will succeed in maintaining themselves, and how far they 
will, or will have to, change, my personal view is as follows. As far as controlled com- 
parative work, using the “field of study concept”, is concerned, I have already said 
that this concept seems to me to have remained wholly valid and that it is even 
capable of being more widely applied. The structural approach, too, still seems to 
me to be indispensable, as a useful corrective to trends towards a naive empiricism. 
It cannot be said as yet whether further study of New Guinea will reveal socio- 
religious classification systems there too, but the insights into such systems acquired 
in Indonesia must certainly be preserved. They can be applied in writing up the 
ethnographical material from Indonesia already available, and in field research 
elsewhere — for instance, in Malaya, where much remains to be done, and in Africa, 
which is attracting the attention of Dutch ethnologists in increasing degree. Only, 
I believe that it will be possible and necessary to include in this research the economic 
aspect of cultures to a greater extent than has been done so far. 

If we can find out how the distribution of important economic goods links up with 
the principles already brought to light, this will be useful in two ways. First, we 
shall better understand religiously-based socio-political systems as mechanisms with a 
function to perform in the affairs and problems of everyday life, instead of seeing 
them as socialized philosophies. Second, this type of study will probably render 


17 We, The Tikopia. (London, 1936, 2nd. edition, 1957). Firth’s views on ambilaterality resulted in a renewed disscusion 
of the concept in 1956: Man, 56. No. 30, 93, 170, 209. 

18 “A problem of Malayo-Polynesian Social Organization”, American Anthropologist, 57 (1955). 

19 The Land Dayaks of Sarawak (London, 1954). 

20 Iban Agriculture (London, 1955). 

21 Report on a Melanau Sago Producing Community in Sarawak (London, 1953). jae 

22 J. Pouwer, “Loosely Structured Societies in Netherlands New Guinea” and A. C. van der Leeden,. “Social Structure 
in New Guinea’’. both in Bijdragen Koninklijk Instituut, 116 (1960). 
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economic anthropology, seen as the study of exchange mechanisms, more amenable !| 
to a structural approach. 
The recent contributions to our knowledge of bilateral kinship systems are highly "| 
welcome additions to the study already done, which was particularly concerned with 1) 
unilineal and double-unilineal systems. I use the word “additions” rather than ||. 
“corrections” for, apart from one or two lapses, the Leyden anthropologist was i) 
definitely not out to find a rigid system at all costs, or to invent one if he could | 
not find it, which phantasmagoria is now being chased away by reality. Thati is not : 
the position. It is true, however, that prior to the war, in the stage research had . 
then got to, the main concern was to trace and describe structural principles; it was 
realized that these never manifested themselves in perfect form. This is why a. 
phase has now been reached in which the picture can be filled in in greater detail, 
by descriptions of that flexibility which practical life demands. Refining touches 
of this kind are necessary elsewhere as well; they can be added, for example, by 
studies, becoming more numerous in recent times, on dysfunctions and tensions in 
socio-political organizations 7°. 
Finally, despite certain objections, the former study of Indonesian anthropology 
within the framework of a study of Indonesian languages and cultures still, in my 
view, remains attractive. I wonder whether it may not be a specifically Dutch task 
to confer on the anthropology of certain areas a broad and solid basis of this kind, 
a basis of philological and historical (including modern historical!) knowledge. It will _ 
be no small task, and with regard to certain parts of the non-western world the arrears © 
in our equipment are too great ever to be made up. Yet the usefulness of such work 
seems to me to be indisputable, since an area study of this nature can afford an | 
insight which can never be attained by anthropological research alone. 
In any case, it ought to be possible to use the unique fund of knowledge, experience 
and material relating to Indonesia which we have available to lend depth to the field 
work at present being done by research scientists from other lands, until happier 
circumstances make it possible for Dutch anthropologists to take part once again in 
research within the Indonesian achipelago. 
It may seem from the account I have given so far of the development of cultural 
anthropology in the Netherlands that I regard Dutch and Leyden anthropology as 
synonymous. I do not think that this is due to prejudice in favour of my own Alma 
Mater, but rather to the fact that anthropology in Leyden has a longer history and a 
more pronounced character of its own than in any of the other Dutch universities. 
Moreover, Leyden has so far supplied the greatest number of anthropologists or of 
field workers of other kinds with anthropological training behind them. Any bias in 
this article can, however, be set right by concluding with an account of the actual 
situation in the Dutch universities at the present moment. But first, attention must be 
drawn to the changes which have taken place in the academic study of anthropology. 
Thus, in 1953, the course in Cultural Anthropology was definitely and finally 
separated from the courses in the Indonesian Languages and from the training 
courses for the East Indian Civil Service, becoming an independent branch of study 
leading to its own final examination. The arrangement now is that for his intermediate 
examination, the student has to study cultural and physical anthropology and also 
23 5 * “ +s = 499 . . 
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psychology, sociology and general linguistics, For his final examination he has to 
study general anthropology as his main subject and the anthropology of a particular 


_ area, according to choice, as his subsidiary subject, plus one other subject in the 


choice of which he is left entirely free. 

At almost the same time, i.e. in 1952, a course, leading to its own degree, was intro- 
duced in the “sociology of non-western peoples”. This branch of study, which roughly 
corresponds with what in Germany is known as “Ethnosoziologie”’, is principally 
concerned with the study of present-day acculturation and processes of change in the 
non-western world. In addition to cultural anthropology, the economics of the non- 
western peoples and modern history occupy an important place in this course. So far 
neither of the two new-style courses in anthropology has produced sufficient graduates 
to allow us to draw any conclusions regarding their effectiveness. Information now 
follows on the courses in anthropology at present being given at the various uni- 
versities (arranged in alphabetical order). 


Amsterdam: Municipal University 


Here the founder was S. R. Steinmetz, who acceded to the Chair of “Political 
Geography, Ethnology, and the Geography and Ethnology of the East Indian 
Archipelago” in 1908. He is remembered for his ambitious statistical studies on the 
correlations between cultural elements, in the manner of Tylor before, and of 
Murdock after, him. His successor was J. J. Fahrenfort, like Steinmetz mainly con- 
cerned with comparative questions and probably best-known for his devastating 
criticism of the theory of Primitive Monotheism developed by the school of Wilhelm 
Schmidt 24. The professor since 1955 has been A. J. F. KOBBEN. He continues the 
Steinmetz tradition, being attracted to the statistical method, using Human Relations 
Area Files, though he is certainly not uncritical of Murdock’s publications >. 

While Steinmetz and Fahrenfort were mainly armchair ethnologists, Kobben places 
more emphasis than they did on field work. He carried out his own research among 
the Agni of the Ivory Coast 76. 

At Amsterdam there is also a Royal Tropical Institute Chair which was originally 
devoted to the ethnology of Indonesia and occupied by B. J. O. Schrieke (an ethnol- 
ogist from the Leyden school of Indonesian Languages) and at present to the 
ethnology of Southeast Asia, the Southwest Pacific and the Caribbean, and occupied 
by C. T. BERTLING, an adat-law specialist who has tended increasingly to become a 
general anthropologist. His practical experience was mainly in Java and South 
Celebes 27, J. Kunst, the well-known ethno-musicologist, also holds a lectureship 
endowed by the Royal Tropical Institute 78. 

W. F. WERTHEIM, professor of the modern history and sociology of Southeast Asia, 
performs work which can for a part be put under the heading of “non-western 
sociology”, a specialized branch of cultural anthropology 7°. Though few students 
at Amsterdam, as elsewhere in the Netherlands, take cultural anthropology as their 
main degree subject, there are over a hundred who are studying it as part of their 
course in Social Geography. 


24 Het hoogste wezen der primitieven (The High God in Primitive Society) (Groningen, The Hague, 1927). 

25 “New Ways of Presenting an Old Idea: The Statistical Method in Social Anthropology’’, Journal Bo the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 82 (1952). 

26 Zwarte planters (Black Planters) (The Hague, 1955). 

27 “Fuwelijk en huwelijksrecht in Zuid-Celebes” (Marriage and Marriage Law in South Celebes), Indisch Tijdschrift 
voor het Recht, 147 (1938). 

28 Ethno-musicology (The Hague, 1955). 

29 Such as his publication, for example, mentioned in note 23. 
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Amsterdam : Free (Reformed) University 


L. ONVLEE is the first to occupy the Chair of Cultural Anthropology at this university 
(since 1956). An ethnologist who studied Indonesian Languages at Leyden, he was 
for many years in the service of the Netherlands Bible Society in Sumba (East 
Indonesia). His best known work is highly characteristic of the “Leyden group be 


Groningen 


Here, too, Cultural Anthropology is a young subject, being taught for the first time 
by the lecturer A. H. J. Prins, a pupil of Professor Fischer's at Utrecht. He did his 
field work among the Bantu peoples of East Africa °. Recently he has been assisted 
by P. vAN Emst, a pupil of Fahrenfort’s and one of the few Dutch specialists on 
Oceania 2, 

Ethnology is closely allied to geography at Groningen too; also to western sociology 
and economics. 


Leyden 


In 1957 J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong was succeeded by P. E. DE JOSSELIN DE JONG, 
who did research work in Malaya during the period that he was a lecturer at the 
University of Malaya at Singapore *°. 

His colleague for non-western sociology is G. W. LocueErR, pupil of De Josselin de _ 
Jong Sr., and one of the few in the Netherlands who, like his teacher, has concen- - 
trated his attention on the North American Indians (Kwakiutl). He did his field work, 
however, in Timor (East Indonesia) 4. 

African Ethnology is taught by S. Horstra, one of the first of Malinowski’s stu- 
dents *°, and also, currently, by the guest professor, K. Busia, from Ghana. 

The Sociology and Culture of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles is taught by 
R. A. J. vAN LiER, who was a student not only of J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, 
but also of Lévi-Strauss and Herkovits, after having studied Dutch Literature and 
History. A native of Surinam, Professor van Lier is now closely concerned with 
plans for applied anthropology in his country of origin °°. 

Chairs related to ethnology are those of K. A. H. Hippinc (history of religion), 
W. BRAND (non-western economics) and J. KEUNING (non-western popular law — the 
wider term which has taken the place of adat or customary law) and those in the 
various branches of oriental studies. Anthropology at Leyden was the most closely 
concerned with Indonesia and has consequently encountered the greatest difficulty in 
adapting itself to the changed circumstances. Moreover, we have the paradoxical 
situation that while Leyden is the best equipped of all Dutch university towns for 
anthropological studies (it has a large ethnological museum and many centres devoted 
to the study of Oriental and African subjects allied to ethnology), it can offer its 
students the least favourable prospects when they look for employment, since there 
so “Naar aanleiding van de stuwdam in Mangili; opmerkingen over de sociale structuur van Oost-Soemba” (The 


Barrage Dam in Mangili; Remarks on the Social Structure of East Sumba), Bijdragen Koninklijk Instituut, 105 (1949), 


*1 The Coastal Tribes of the Northeastern Bantu (Pokomo, Nyika, Taita). (Ethnographical Survey of Africa, East 
Central Africa, Vol. IIIf. London, 1952). 


82 Geld in Melanesié (Money in Melanesia) (Amsterdam, no year). 


oh Pe fen Negri Sembilan; Socio-political Structure in Indonesia. (Leyden, The Hague, 1951. 2nd. impression 
akarta, 5 


as Apeetaes in Kwakiutl Religion (Leyden, 1932); “Myth in a Changing World”, Bijdragen Koninklijk Instituut, 12 


** “Personality and Differentiation in the Political Life of the Mendi”, Africa, 10 (1937). 
%¢ Samenleving in een grensgebied (The Community in a Marginal Area) (The Hague, 1949). 
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is no connection here with geography or any other subject leading to a less risky 
career than Anthropology proper. 


Nymegen : R.C. University 


Cultural Anthropology is taught here by R. Mour, a specialist on Africa 37. He 
Studied at Vienna and is an adherent of the Kulturhistorische school of Father 
Schmidt and his followers. Non-western sociology by ELIzABETH ALLARD, who 
studied at Oxford and who has done research in Indonesia, inter alia among the 
Eurasian minority groups 38, 

A Chair allied to theirs is that occupied by H. M. M. ForTMANN (the psychology of 
culture and the psychology of religion). 


Utrecht 


Here the Chair in Cultural Anthropology is occupied by the doyen of Dutch 
anthropologists, H. TH. FIscHER. 

Although he has never done research in the field, Fischer has concentrated parti- 
cularly on Indonesian kinship systems. In recent times he has begun to specialize 
more particularly on New Guinea, and in the field of general theory he has shown 
a highly critical interest in Leslie White’s ““Neo-evolutionism” 29. 

J. Prins in the professor for non-western sociology; he has had an Indonesian career, 
as an adat law specialist 4°. 

Quite recently J. vAN BAAL, one time Governor of Netherlands New Guinea #1, 
has become the third professor in anthropology at Utrecht, for the anthropological 
study of religions. Van Baal is another of De Josselin de Jong’s pupils who showed 
his specialized interest in religions in New Guinea is his Doctor’s thesis. While 
holding office as Governor, he did much to stimulate and foster anthropological 
research by the Bureau of Native Affairs. 

An African specialist, J. H. SCHERER **, is also a member of the staff. Thus at 
Utrecht, as at Leyden and Nymegen, it is possible to specialize in non-western 
sociology within the scope of one’s anthropological studies. As at the Municipal 
University in Amsterdam and at Groningen, ethnology can be studied as part of 
social geography, and wide use is made of this possibility. 

A unique possession of Utrecht’s is an extensive card index system of anthropological 
concepts with cross references to the relevant literature. 


Wageningen : Agricultural University 


Van Lier, already mentioned under the Leyden heading, is also a professor here, 
in the empirical sociology and sociography of the non-western areas. 

This survey would not be complete if no mention were made of Dutch anthropologists 
who have taught at the Indonesian universities in the postwar period. These names 


87 “Untersuchungen tiber Sexualethik Ost- und Zentralafrikanischer Volksstamme”, Anthropos, 33 (1938). 

38 “Taporan sementara tentang penjelidikan kemasjarakatan dari golongan Indo-Europah jang dilakukan di Bogor, 
Salatiza dan Minahasa, tahun 1953”. (Interim Report on Social Research on the Eurasian Population, Carried out 
at Bogor, Salatiga and the Minahasa in 1953). Bahasa dan Budaja, 3 & 4 (1955 & 1956). S ag 
“The Concept of Incest in Sumatra”, American Anthropologist, 52 (1950); “Evolutionisme en cultuur (Evolutionism 
and Culture), in Deevolutieleer na honderd jaar (The Evolution Theory a Hundred Years Later) (Haarlem, 1959). 
Adat en Islamietische plichtenleer in Indonesie (Customary Law and the Islamic Law in Indonesia) (The Hague, 1948). 
Godsdienst en samenleving in Nederlandsch Zuid-Nieuw-Guinea (Religion and Society in Netherlands South New 
Guinea) (Leyden, 1934); “Erring Acculturation”, American Anthropologist, 62 (1960). 

“The Ha of Tanganyika”, Anthropos, 54 (1959). 
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are: J. Pu. Duyvenpak “8 and G. J. HeLp *4, whose deaths have been a great loss | 
to Indonesian and Dutch anthropology, F. A. E. vAN WOUDEN 45° retired, and 
H. Tu. Cuasor 48, now professor at the Institute of Social Studies at The Hague. 
Besides the universities, the museums also constitute important centres for the 
practice of ethnology. Fortunately, there is close contact in the Netherlands between 
the anthropologists at the universities and those at the museums; both groups receive 
the same facilities for carrying out field work, and there are ample opportunities to 
exchange ideas on theoretical questions at joint meetings. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the museum curator, Rassers, was one of the founders of the “Leyden 
group”. 

To supplement what I have already said in describing this group, I should now 
also point out that what goes by the name of “material culture” is regularly included 
in the analysis of the principles of socio-religious structure, It has become clear that 
these principles are reflected in such disparate objects as for instance, the kris, (the 
Javanese ceremonial dagger) and the irrigation conduits on the island of Sumba *’. 
The largest museums are at Amsterdam, Leyden and Rotterdam. The Tropical 
Museum at Amsterdam lies under the direction of the Royal Tropical Institute; 
the director is R. A. M. BERGMAN, the curator, J. H. JAGER GeERLINGs 4%. The 
director of the National Museum of Ethnology at Leyden is P. H. Pott, a specialist 
on Tibet and Ancient India #9; other departments are: Africa (D. C. JONGMANS), 
America (R. T. ZumpEMA), China (GAN CHIANG-TEK), Modern India (A. H. N. 
VERWEY), Indonesia (A. C. VAN DER LEEDEN) *°, Islam J. TH. P. DE BRUIN, Japan 
(C. OUWEHAND) 51, Pacific (S. KoorsMANn) 2, Prehistory (H. R. VAN HEEKEREN) ®8, 
Ethno-musicology (G. VAN WENGEN) ®*, the Education Department (H. FRESE) and 
the Audio-visual Aids and Exhibitions Department (A. A. GERBRANDs) °>. This 
museum has a branch at Breda under the direction of S. NAurTa. 


At Rotterdam the director of the Geographical and Ethnological Museum is C. Noo- 
TEBOOM °®, specialist on maritime ethnology and a former civil service officer in 
East Indonesia. The departments in this museum are as follows: Africa (R. S. 
WassING), America (J. V. JANSEN), China and Japan (W. Z. MULDER), Oceania 
(vacancy) and the Education Department (J. J. BUFFART). 


" Tadlsche drohipdl Gatsoauedon to the Biknology of the Indian, Kichipsiine) (Groaieen tee ene ae 
pression, 1954). : i ‘ ¢ 
the gece ee ie ae ead ee (London, Amsterdam, 1935); The Papuas of Waropen (The Hague, 1957; 
45 See note 13. 
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_ Institutes which possess large ethnological libraries and promote anthropology gener- 
| ally are: The Royal Tropical Institute in Amsterdam, In addition to the activities 
| already mentioned, this instiute is doing useful work in publishing a series of “Selected 
Studies on Indonesia by Dutch Scholars”, a series of English translations of works 
originally written in Dutch. Ethnological studies in this series are: Bali, Studies in 
Life, Thought, and Ritual (1960), and Indonesian Sociological Studies, Selected 
Writings of B. Schrieke (2 vols., 1955 and 1957); also, in part, Indonesian Trade and 
Society. Essays in Asian Social and Economic History by J. C. van Leur (1955) and 
The Indonesian Town. Studies in Urban Sociology (1958). 

The Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde (Royal Institute of 
Philology, Geography and Ethnology) at The Hague possesses what is probably the 
world’s largest library of works in the Indonesian field. It publishes the quarterly 
journal Bijdragen van het Koninklijk Instituut (Royal Institute Contributions) which 
regularly includes articles of an anthropological nature — principally, but not ex- 
clusively, on Southeast Asia, and often written in English. In addition to longer 
works in the series Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut (Royal Institute 
Treatises) and separate publications, this Institute, too, issues English translations of 
works originally written in Dutch. Two anthropological works published in this 
way are: G. J. Held, The Papuas of Waropen (Translation Series Vol. 2, 1957) and 
W. H. Rassers, Panji, the Culture Hero. A structural study of religion in Java (Trans- 
lation Series Vol. 3, 1959). 

Furthermore, the Koninklijk Instituut (to give it its short name) issues a series of 
critical bibliographies concerning Indonesian studies in the widest sense of the term. 
So far one of these has been specially devoted to anthropological works, viz. P. 
Suzuki, Critical Survey of Studies on the Anthropology of Nias, Mentawei and 
Enggano (Bibliographical Series, Vol. 3, 1958). 

This survey has covered the anthropological centres in the Netherlands. But there 
is, apart from these, one area where a number of Dutch anthropologists are constantly 
active, i.e. Netherlands New Guinea. They are there either as missionaries or as 
government ethnologists attached to the Bureau of Native Affairs, which has its 
headquarters in Hollandia. The field workers who have been carrying out research 
for some time in this area are at the moment: K. W. Gattis 57 and J. Pouwer *® of 
the Native Affairs Bureau, who have done their principal work in Northern New 
Guinea and among the Mimika of Southern New Guinea respectively; J. TH. VAN 
LoccHEM, also formerly employed in the same Bureau but now on the staff of 
Utrecht University, who did his research in the Central Highlands; G. OosTERWAL ®°, 
Adventist missionary, and J. H. M. C. Bogevaars ®, missionary of the Sacred Heart 
Congregation, who have studied and described the Tor and the Yaqai of North and 
South New Guinea respectively. Two administrative officers who study anthropol- 
ogical problems are W. J. H. KOUWENHOVEN *! and J. W. ScHoort ®”, whose 
respective research has been concerned with social change in the Hollandia area and 
with the Muyu in the south-east of the territory. 


5? Papua’s van de Humboldt-baai (Humboldt Bay Papuas) (The Hague, 1955). 

58 Enkele aspecten van de Mimika-cultuur (Some Aspects of Mimika Culture) (The pee 1955); “Radcliffe-Brown’s 
Ideas on Joking Relationships Tested by Mimika Data”, Nieuw-Guinea Studien, 1 (195 

59 “The Position of the Bachelor in the Upper Tor Territory” American Anthropologist, aD (1959). 
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62 Kultuur en Kultuurverandering in het Muju-gebied (Culture and Cultural Change in the Muyu Area) (The Hague, 1957). 
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we would mention the missionary F. C. Kama ®, whose practical knowledge ' 


Finally, . , 
‘ along the north coast of New Guinea is . 


of the Messianic movements in the islands 
without rival. 
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CHRONICLE 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 


Opening of the Academic Year, 1960-1961 


Nymegen: plea for the retention of the one- 
year rectorship. 


In the Netherlands the third Monday in 
September is the day appointed by law on 
which the new academic year commences 
in the universities. During the ceremony 
concerned, the Rector Magnificus reports on 
the events of the past year, to which report 
he often adds a few general observations. 
Finally, his office and dignity are trans- 
ferred to his successor with the venerable 
words, “Salve, Rector Magnifice, iterumque 
salve!”. This, in any case, is the procedure 
in those universities with one-year rectorships, 
where the professors take turns to direct 
the university’s affairs for a period of one 
year, often after having spent a year as 
secretary to the academic senate and ac- 
quainted themselves with current problems. 
Since the war some universities — particularly 
the technological universities — have availed 
themselves of the right to institute a rector- 
ship of 3, 4 or 5 years’ duration, The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the one-year 
and multi-year rectorship are debatable 
points, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the one-year rectors should devote some 
remarks to them during their farewell ad- 
dresses, 


This year the departing Rector Magnificus 
at Nymegen, Professor L. G. A. Schlichting, 
went so far as to devote a considerable part 
of his address to this subject, and a few 
excerpts from his speech follow. On the 
third Monday in September, he began, a 
high, thin and rather melancholy sound 
vibrates through the autumn air of Holland. 
It is the swan song of the one-year rectors. 
They do not form a choir; on the contrary, 
each of them recites his own text, from his 
own station, in his own style. The arguments 
of the advocates of the multi-year rector- 
ship can be summarized in one, chilly word: 
efficiency; and their objections to the one- 
year rectorship in another: discontinuity. 
The advocates of the one-year term of office 
on the other hand can put forward a variety 
of attractive arguments. In the first place, 
it does not involve the danger of the rector 
lacking the spirit of good fellowship which 


is so beneficial a substratum of the one-year 
term, while, contrariwise, it offers the surest 
safeguard against the rector becoming 
“dangerous”. As early as the 18th century 
the democrats had a slogan which went: 
“where annual elections cease, tyranny 
begins”, 

Another of the arguments of the advocates 
of the one-year system is based on the digni- 
ty and the charm (if we may use the word) 
of the function, to which, for this very reason, 
all members of the university senate should 
be appointed in turn. The dignity lies in the 
representative element, that is to say, in the 
identification, to an extent, of the rector 
with an institution of such high calling and 
ancient tradition. As for the charm — in the 
year of the Olympic Games, we may perhaps 
call it the charm of being an amateur. There 
is something of the “violon d’Ingres” in the 
one-year rectorship — carefully preserved in 
the bosom of tradition and played for a 
short spell, in turns, This is revealed, for 
example, by the sympathetic manner in 
which — as farewell addresses have repeated- 
ly shown — the rector is ‘“‘respected” by his 
colleagues, which is something far more 
delicate than a respect for mere authority. 


A third argument is provided by the large 
amount of work the rectorship involves, 
demanding practically all the professor’s 
time during his year of office — which is 
why it is regarded as necessary to relieve 
him of this scientific and lecturing duties. 
No one could perform the task of the rector 
for several years at a stretch without falling 
seriously behind in academic knowledge and 
performance. 


The increase in the number and range of 
long-term and highly important problems 
which closely concern the senate, and which 
have underlined the disadvantages of discon- 
tinuity in the office of rector, has led this 
year at Nymegen to the setting up of a new 
and small body, the Rectoral Council, in 
addition to the Senatus Contractus, already 
in existence. This Council comprises the 
Rector, the Secretary to the Senate, and 
three ad hoc members nominated by the 
senate and chosen according to personal 
criteria for their outstanding competence, 
experience and readiness to serve in one of 
the fields covered by the senate’s work. 
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While here, too, there is no question of any 
general delegation of powers, this Council 
will support and sustain the Rector’s function 
by reason of the continuity and expertise 
of its members, though without appreciably 
lightening the task the Rector is called upon 
to perform. 


Leyden: A European Princeton? 


Two points in the address by the departing 
Rector Magnificus at Leyden, Professor J. 
E. Jonkers, deserve mention here. As regards 
the powerfully propagated desire of various 
regions in the Netherlands to have their 
own, local universities, Professor Jonkers 
remarked that the presiding body of Leyden 
University had come out against the idea. 
Any trend in higher education whereby the 
shortage of professors is accentuated should 
be resisted, while the existing universities 
should be so equipped as to enable them to 
accommodate the anticipated increase in the 
number of students. At the conclusion of his 
address, Professor Jonkers considered the 
question whether the professor of today, 
heavily burdened by many committee and 
administrative tasks, really has sufficient 
time left for creative work. He pleaded for 
the introduction of an institution similar 
to the Institute for Advanced Studies at 
Princeton University, in the U.S.A., an insti- 
tute where the cream of the scholars can 
devote themselves to study and research. 
Now that it is as good as certain that no 
institute of this kind will be attached to the 
European University, he hoped that Leyden, 
with its many international activities, might 
become the home of such an institute. 


Groningen: Inadequacy of the System of ' 
University Administration 


Handing over the rectorship at Groningen, 
Professor P. J. Bouman expressed the opinion 
that in his university a drastic reform of the 
way in which the university was administered 
would be necessary, in order to arrive at 
forms of administration providing a guaran- 
tee of the university remaining up-to-date, in 
the light of the prognosis of the future trends 
in higher education and research. The pres- 
ent system of university government still 
bears traces of a 19th century isolation and 
stability and is definitely unsuitable for 
exercising the autonomy the universities are 
to get according to the recently drafted bill 
on higher education. 


The development of scientific research itself 
in the Netherlands gave cause, said Professor 
Bouman, for serious concern.1 On this point 
an optimism reigned in official circles which 


certainly deviated widely from the view 


taken by the very experts the government 
had consulted. Professor Bouman did not 
regard the matter of the extension of the 
existing universities from the point of view 
of regional or provincial chauvinism. What 
was at issue was not whether by setting up 
a new university local interest can be served 
or the influx of students increased, but 
whether higher education can be provided 
in a responsible fashion. This implied — apart 
from the matter of the available people — 
concentrating the available means, equip- 
ment today being extremely expensive, par- 
ticularly in the science sector. 


1 See the Casimir Report, discussed in Vol. III, no. 4 (1959) of this Bulletin. 


INTERNATIONAL COURSES 


NUFFIC INTERNATIONAL SUMMER 
COURSE IN SCIENCE, 1960 


Structure and Evolution of the Galactic 
System 


Dr. G. Westerhout of the Leyden Astro- 
nomical Observatory, who lectured at this 
course, has sent us the following review. 

About 80 astronomers and students in as- 
tronomy frem 16 different countries gathered 
in the romantic atmosphere of Nyenrode 
Castle at Breukelen, from July 28 to August 
16. They had come from all parts of the 
world in order to follow a course on problems 
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concerning the structure and evolution of 
the Galactic System. 


The Galactic System forms a disk consisting 
of some billions of stars, gas and dust 
clouds. One of these stars is our sun, dragging 
along the earth and the other planets round 
the centre of the System, in a journey which 
lasts about 200 million years. Not only the 
sun, but all the other stars too are describing 
more or less circular orbits round the centre. 
A study of the motions of these stars gives 
us an insight into the structure and distri- 
bution of the mass in the Galactic System. 

Most of the stars are concealed from obser- 
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vation by dark clouds, consisting of minute 
solid particles floating between the stars. 
Visual light cannot penetrate them, but the 
clouds, like the clouds in the atmosphere of 
the earth, are transparent to radio astrono- 
my. During the last ten years the study of 
radio astronomy with the aid of radio 
telescopes has given us an entirely new 
insight into the structure of the Galactic 
System and has shown us that it is a spiral 
nebula like many other star systems. The 
dust and gas clouds together with the recent 
stars form a spiral system round the centre. 
A considerable amount of fundamental re- 
search on the structure and dynamics of 
the Galactic System and on evolutionary 
problems concerning this system has been 
done by Dutch astronomers. In the first 
decades of this century, Professor J. C. 
Kapteyn in Groningen gave a great impetus 
to internationally co-ordinated research on 
the Galactic System. His work was con- 
tinued by professors like van Rhijn, de Sitter, 
Oort, Blaauw and Oosterhoff at Leyden 
and Groningen and in this way the Nether- 
lands became a centre for this type of re- 
search. 


Furthermore, the Netherlands was the first 
country where the structure of the Galactic 
System was studied on a large scale with 
the aid of radio astronomy. Since 1951, an 
elaborate study has been made in he Nether- 
lands of the 21-cm radiation of neutral 
hydrogen gas. These explorations are at 
present being extended with the aid of the 
radio telescope at the Dwingeloo Radio Ob- 
servatory, which was inaugurated in 1956. 
The first summer course in science organized 
by NUFFIC within the framework of the 
NATO “Advanced Study Institute” Pro- 
gramme, was devoted to the study of the 
Galatic System, and proved a great success. 
Some of the participants were young as- 
tronomers who had graduated during the 
past five years and some students who are 
at present preparing their thesis. About thirty 
participants came from America, ten from 
England, eight from Germany and the others 
from various countries inside and outside 
Europe, like France, Switzerland, Mexico, 
South Africa, India, Australia and Japan. 
Lecturers, who were all prominent specialists 
in the various branches of research on the 
Galactic System, came from the Netherlands, 
France, Belgium, Germany, America and 
Sweden. 

It was hard work. In 41 lecture periods, 
which sometimes lasted up to 75 minutes, a 
great deal of the matter was given thorough 
treatment. In the course of many discussions, 


which arose quite spontaneously, various 
problems were studied more closely. The 
opinions of lecturers with regard to the 
interpretation of certain investigations were 
often subjected to severe criticism, which 
gave rise to very lively and stimulating 
debates ... debates which were even carried 
on in the buses that took participants on 
various Outings to Amsterdam, Dwingeloo, 
the Hoge Veluwe and Leyden, or during 
the boat trips on Lake Yssel and along 
the River Vecht to Muider Castle. For 
besides a profound insight into what is 
being done in the Netherlands and else- 
where in the field of research on the 
Galactic System, the students went home 
with lasting impressions of the Nether- 
lands; not only of the countryside — for 
example a visit was paid to water-mill which 
was inspected from roof to floor — but also 
of its numerous art treasures and technical 
achievements. Many students saw the Dutch 
lakes with their own eyes — and in their own 
wet clothes — sailing in boats chartered for 
them by NUFFIC. Full of new ideas con- 
cerning astronomical research and theories 
and with feelings of great sympathy for the 
Netherlands, the group — much to their 
regret — finally went their different ways. 
It would not surprise us if many of them, 
once back in their own countries, turned out 
to be quite enthusiastic propagandists for 
the Netherlands, for Dutch astronomy and 
for NUFFIC. 


Vacation Courses fer Belgian Teachers- 
10th Anniversary 


Each year since 1951 vacation courses for 
Belgian teachers have been organized in the 
Netherlands under the Netherlands-Belgian 
Cultural Agreement. They are given in 
Dutch, which is also one of the two official 
languages of Belgium. The first of the two 
courses organized this year came to a close 
with an addres delivered by the Netherlands 
Minister of Education, extracts from which 
address are given below. 


When, ten years ago, the Joint Technical 
Committee for the implementation of the 
Belgian-Netherlands Cultural Agreement 
advised both governments to organize va- 
cation courses in the two countries for 
teachers from the other country, it was 
difficult to say how viable such courses 
would prove to be. Now that, for the tenth 
successive occasion, a course of this kind 
has been held in Amsterdam, we can say 
without any exaggeration that the initiative 
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taken by the committee was a highly fortun- 
ate one. The year following that in which 
the first Amsterdam course was held, an 
analogous course was organized in Belgium 
for Dutch secondary school teachers, while 
a few years later a second course in Am- 
sterdam, for Belgian teachers, followed. This 
course, too, found a counterpart in a Belgian 
course for Dutch teachers. 

An important factor has been the great 
interest shown in every course, the average 
attendance being one hundred. Budgetary 
and organizational considerations have made 
it necessary to limit the number of partici- 
pants. If it had been possible to accept all 
applications on every occasion, the number 
of participants would have grown consider- 
ably year after year. 

These courses have had, and still have, a 
double aim. On the one hand they help to 
test out generally accepted ideas about the 
other country and its people against ex- 
perience gathered by close contact with 
that other country, its culture and _ its 
society. On the other hand, this experience 
may be expected to be put to use by 
the teachers in their work at home. In 
this way the experience gained can make 
a great contribution towards adjusting mis- 
taken ideas about the other country or re- 
moving stubborn prejudices and replacing 
them by a picture more in keeping with the 
actual state of affairs. Although it is not 
possible to demonstrate the influence the 
courses have by means of statistics, it is 
clear that they have done much to foster 
good and friendly relations between two 
countries which, though bordering on one 
another and linked by many historical ties, 
a common language, common economic and 
countless other shared interests, have never- 
theless remained little known to one another, 
being different in character, in their life and 
aspirations, their thinking and their doing. 
There has probably never been a former age 
in which the need for international co- 
operation has been felt as strongly and as 
widely as it is today. This need springs 
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mainly from the ever more complicated 
structure of each country’s economic, social, 
scientific and cultural life, the increasing 
vulnerability of these structures, their in- 
creasing dependence on conditions and 
developments in other lands, in other conti- 
nents even, The endeavour to achieve com- 
plete autonomy in all fields within the 
national frontiers belongs, beyond all doubt, 
to the past. 


Co-operation calls for a certain degree of 
self-denial, for altruism, and the demand is 
all the greater the deeper the inroads the 
recognition of the rights of others makes 
in the standards of propriety, utility and 
comfort that we accept in our own lives, 
standards which have been established by 
disposition, upbringing and environment. 
The wider the gulf between these standards 
and those encountered among other people 
and other nations, the larger the measure 
of self-denial required. Examples: missionary 
work, public health. 


We are all only too aware of the conflicts, 
for instance, to which in so many places in 
the world today the co-operation and co- 
existence of people with different coloured 
skins give rise. Such conflicts illustrate in 
a highly dramatic way the consequences of 
the failure of individuals and peoples to 
bridge the differences which divide them. 
I cannot help but express the deep sympathy 
I feel for the Belgian nation in the trials 
it is having to endure at the present time as 
the result of a conflict it has done its utmost 
to avoid. 


A typical feature of the Amsterdam courses 
must not go unmentioned here. It is that 
the participants in the courses have always 
been housed with Amsterdam families. It 
need hardly be said that such an arrange- 
ment does much to enable direct contacts 
to be established between people. Friendships 
have developed out of these contacts which 
in many cases still endure today, years 
after the original contact was made. 
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INSTITUTIONS 


The Royal Institute of Philology, 
Geography and Ethnology 


Dutch Oriental Studies in their Inter- 
national context 


In a quiet street in The Hague stands the 
building of the Netherlands’ oldest Oriental 
Society, the Royal Institute of Philology, 
Geography and Ethnology 1, possessing a 
library — composed for the major part of 
books on Southeast Asia — which may claim 
to be without rival anywhere else in the 
world. That is — with the possible exception 
of the library of the former Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences at Jakarta 2, likewise 
founded, as early as the 18th century, by 
Dutch orientalists, 


The Royal Institute’s work 


It is worthwhile stopping to consider the 
work of this society for a moment in these 
days, when to too many Dutchman the 
point of pursuing oriental studies in the 
Netherlands is no longer so obvious as it was, 
now we have “lost the Indies”, as the saying 
goes. 

In order to acquire greater insight into this 
question, we interviewed Dr. E. M. Uhlen- 
beck, professor of Javanese language and 
literature and of general philology at Leyden 
University, who is also a member of the 
Royal Institute’s Board and, as such, takes 
an active part in the work of adapting its 
activities to the changed circumstances in 
the postwar period. 

A significant difference between the situation 
now and the situation prevailing before the 
war is that the “language officials” and 
officials of the Archaeological Service em- 
ployed by the administration in the former 
Dutch East Indies have now disappeared 
from the scene, with the result that the field 
of employment for Dutch oriental scholars 
has become considerably narrower, 

Before the war, the Institute was already 
performing a highly important publicizing 
function with its journal “Contributions 
to Philology, Geography and Ethnology” 3, 
which has been appearing for over a century 
now, with its “Treatises”, appearing at irregu- 
lar ‘intervals, and with other individual 
publications; now, since the war, it has 
begun in addition to stimulate and, as far 
as possible, to finance new research projects 
itself, 


1 Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 


Thus we are directly indebted to the Insti- 
tute for the opportunity afforded Dr. J. C. 
Anceaux (now “taken over” by the New 
Guinea Administration) to study the Papua 
languages in New Guinea, and that afforded 
Drs. B. J. Hoff to carry out research into 
the Indian languages in Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana), Other bodies with which the Insti- 
tute works in close co-operation in this field 
are ZWO (Netherlands Organization for the 
Advancement of Pure Research) and Wosuna 
(Scientific Research in Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles) — and to these, no 
doubt, will shortly be added the recently 
set up Wong Foundation (for Scientific Re- 
search in New Guinea). 


Keen interest in Southeast Asia 


This brings us to another aspect of the 
Society’s work, one closely associated with 
the fact that outside a limited area com- 
prising about 15 million people, the Dutch 
language is little more than a secret code. 
In view of this the government has for some 
time now quite rightly realized the im- 
portance of providing our literature with a 
circle of readers outside the Netherlands and 
Flanders by undertaking and encouraging 
its translation into other languages. But 
there is every justification too for creating 
similar “export facilities’ for the results 
achieved by certain specifically Dutch 
branches of science. The work of our Orien- 
talists and Indologists on Southeast Asia can 
undoubtedly be numbered among the scien- 
tific activities which are to a large extent 
specifically Dutch in character. Anyone 
opening an international bibliography of 
scientific works on Indonesia such as that 
compiled by the American Raymond Ken- 
nedy, for instance, would soon discover that 
the number of publications of Dutch origin 
far exceeds the number contributed by others. 
It can, in fact, be said without any exagger- 
ation that it is, so far, impossible to study 
the sciences relating to Indonesia — an area 
which is attracting increasing international 
attention — without consulting the works of 
Dutchmen, works which for the greater part 
are written in Dutch. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
whole of Southeast Asia is becoming a centre 
of growing international interest as a field 
of oriental studies. Countries like the United 


2 Bataviaasch Genootschap voor Kunsten en Wetenschappen 


8 Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
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studies to-secure wider circulation by means 4 
of translations into English. The aim Iis., 
first and foremost, to provide people abroad ! 


States, India, Japan and Russia make no 
secret of their growing interest in Indonesia 


as an area of scientific research, In Moscow, 
for instance, a special “Indonesia Depart- 
ment” has been set up, and at various unl- 
versities in America an increasing number 
of departments of Indonesian Studies are 
being founded. The unique character of the 
Hague Institute’s library of oriental works 
is strikingly demonstrated by the fact that 
America would definitely be interested in 
the idea of taking over the library lock, 
stock and barrel. 


Putting the Netherlands’ “lead” to good use 


In view of this trend, it would be regrettable 
if the Netherlands were unable to put the 
lead it has in Southeast Asian studies to 
good use internationally, simply because 
Dutch is not widely known. It would do so 
primarily to foster knowledge of the subjects 
concerned, but also to foster Dutch scien- 
tific and cultural prestige, out of a healthy 
sense of self-respect. One can only applaud 
any endeavour to make such names as 
Vestdijk or Couperus, for example, inter- 
nationally known in the world of literature 
as far as possible; but the same would apply 
equally to the names of Dutch oriental 
scholars, to such names, to mention but two, 
as that of Dr. H. N, van der Tuuk (an 
extremely colourful personality quite apart 
from his oriental studies) or that of Professor 
H. Kern, founders, respectively, of the whole 
science of Indonesian languages and of the 
study of Old Javanese — the latter being 
principally a Dutch preoccupation. Our 
country has had, and still has, specialists in 
this field who, so far at least, are unique 
of their kind, and the change in Indonesia’s 
position in the world has, moreover, greatly 
increased the interest being taken in the 
subjects in which they have specialized. 

Some years ago, the Board of the Royal 
Institute, working in close co-operation with 
the (now defunct) Netherlands Institute for 
International Cultural Relations, drew up a 
number of schemes to give to these cultural 
riches of the Netherlands the place they 
deserve, since a great part of them have 
never come into their own internationally, 


or at least not to the extent they should 
have done. 


Carefully planned bibliographies 
and “translation series” 


With this end in view, a twofold plan has 
been designed to enable Dutch oriental 
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with a survey of the material available - | 
most of it the work of Dutch research . 
scientists — by publishing a series of carefully- . 
planned bibliographies covering a number ' 
of subjects in the field of the Indonesian | 
Humanities This will at the same time draw 
international attention to the great Dutch 
libraries of oriental studies (those of the | 
Royal Institute at The Hague, the Library 
of the former Ministry of Overseas Affairs, 
the library of the University of Leyden and 
the collection of the Royal Tropical Institute), 
these being practically the only libraries 
possessing all the works listed in the biblio- 
graphies concerned. 

The small volumes which have so far ap- 
peared in this series deal with the languages 
of Sumatra (by Dr. P. Voorhoeve), the © 
languages of Borneo (by Professor A, A. 
Cense and Professor E. M. Uhlenbeck) and 
the ethnology of the islands off the west 
coast of Sumatra (by Dr. P. Suzuki), In 
addition, there are volumes printing or in 
preparation on colonial history, on the — 
Malay language and Bahasa Indonesia, the . 
languages of Java and of other regions of 
Indonesia and studies of Islam, etc. 

Besides this series of bibliographies a Trans- 
lation Series has been launched, in which a 
number of Dutch oriental studies (annotated 
and brought up to date by expert editors) 
will be made accessible to the outside world 
in the form of English translations. The 
volumes already issued include an anthology 
of archaeological articles on Indonesia by 
Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, a New Guinea Eth- 
nography by Professor J. Held, and a col- 
lection of articles on the religious aspects 
of Javanese culture by Dr. W. H. Rassers, 
other volumes awaiting publication here, 
too. One of these is a work on Hindu- 
Javanese history to be re-written by Pro- 
fessor J. G. Casparis and designed to take 
the place of the book by Professor Krom, 
famous in its day but now requiring revision 
on too many points. This work, unique of 
its kind, stands a good chance of becoming 
— to use Professor Uhlenbeck’s own words — 
a scientific bestseller. 


The Nagarakrtagama in English 


The second part of the plan designed by the 
Royal Institute to “export” Dutch oriental 
studies comprises the direct publication in 
English of Dutch studies in the field of 
Southeast Asian philology, existing only in 
manuscript form or yet to be written, 
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An important project in this series is a 
5-volume edition of the 4th century epic in 
Old Javanese, Nagarakrtagama, to be pre- 
pared by Dr. Th. Pigeaud, a key text for 
a knowledge of both 14th century Java and 
Old Javanese. The work is designed to 
replace the former edition and translation 
by Professor Kern and will represent one 
of the first Old Javanese texts to be made 
available to English readers. 

Besides this highly important translation work 
— highly important for international recog- 
nition of Dutch oriental studies — the Royal 
Institute is going ahead with its own publi- 
cations, of which mention should be made 
of a large Sangirese dictionary (the Gr. 
Sangi Islands being a group lying off the 
north coast of Celebes). Various members 
of the Sullet family, a family of missionaries, 
and other missionaries have worked on the 
compilation of this dictionary over a period 
of 60 years. 

The Royal Institute is also the main publi- 
cizing agency in the field of the philology, 
geography and ethnology of New Guinea, 
while, in recent years particularly, the Insti- 
tute’s international position has been con- 
siderably strengthened by a lively exchange 
of information with other scientific bodies 
all over the world. At the moment it has 


more than one hundred exchange sub- 
scriptions to other institutions’ publications 1. 
All in all, this represents an activity in 
oriental studies which one would hardly 
suspect behind the prosaic, infants’ school 
facade of the Royal Institute’s building in 
The Hague — an activity, moreover, which 
constitutes a convincing refutation of the 
suggestion one sometimes hears nowadays 
to the effect that now we have lost the 
colonies, a stop should be put to the study 
of the oriental sciences in the Netherlands. 


The outline given above of the manysided 
activities of the Royal Institute of Philology, 
Geography and Ethnology at the Hague 
may, perhaps, have made it clear to some 
extent that there is today even less reason 
for doing this than ever before. On the 
contrary, the change in Indonesia’s political 
status and the consequently greatly aug- 
mented interest now being taken in the 
world in the Dutch orientalists’ field of work 
have together created an opportunity of 
which full use should be made — in order to 
win for our country the place and the recog- 
nition it can be said, without any self-over- 
estimation, wholly to deserve in this special 
branch of knowledge. 

W. A. BRAASEM 2 


1 For a bibliography of works published since the war, see the “Recent Scientific Publications” columns in this issue. 
2 Mr. Braasem is an orientalist and on the editorial staff of the Hague daily, Het Vaderland. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


37th Physics and Medicine Congress 


The Netherlands “Physics and Medicine 
Congress” Society will be organizing the 
37th Physics and Medicine Congress for 
1961, to be held on April 6-8 at the Royal 
Tropical Institute at Amsterdam. The subject 
for discussion will probably be: “The Risk 
attached to Progress in the Sciences”. At- 
tendance will be open to members of the 
Society and to those who become temporary 
members for the duration of the congress. 
Further particulars will be supplied in a 
later issue. 

Information: Prof. Dr. A. Punt, Labora- 
torium voor Dierphysiologie, Rapenburger- 
straat 136, Amsterdam, Nederland. 


European Geriatric Congress 


A European Geriatric Congress will be held 
at The Hague from September 13 to 16, 
1961, organized by the International Associ- 
ation of Gerontology. 


Information: N.V. Philips-Duphar, Afdeling 
Verbruiksontwikkeling, Apollolaan 151, Am- 
sterdam, Nederland. 


Congress of the Society for Experimental 
Biology 


The Society for Experimental Biology will 
be holding a congress from April 11 to 14, 
1961 in Amsterdam. The Preparatory Com- 
mittee consists of four professors, two from 
the Municipal and two from the Free (Re- 
formed) University of Amsterdam. The 
congress will be divided into a botanical and 
a zoological section and include a series of 
addresses (open to the public) by speakers 
invited for the purpose. 


Information: Prof. Dr. A. Punt, Labora- 


torium voor Dierphysiologie, Rapenburger- 
straat 136, Amsterdam, Nederland. 
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Standing Committee under the presidency j 
of Professor Nils Lagerléf, Stockholm. —— 
The subjects provisionally selected are: arti- : 
ficial insemination in pigs; infection and in- - 
fertility; biochemistry of the ovum and. 
spermatoroa; the influence of the prenatal , 
environment on the foetus in poultry and! 


5th European Congress on Molecular 
Spectroscopy 

The Sth European Congress en molecular 
spectroscopy, one of the bi-annual meetings 
of the European Group on Molecular Spec- 
troscopy, is to be held at the Royal Institute 


for the Tropics in Amsterdam from May 29 
to June 3, 1961. Professor Dr. H. Gerding 
is chairman and Dr. D. H. Zijp, secretary 
of the Dutch organizing committee. _ 
The congress will comprise three sections: 
a) Infrared and Rama Spectra, b Ultraviolet 
Spectra and c) Microwaves and Nuclear and 
Paramagnetic Resonance. 

Information: Anorganisch Chemisch Labora- 
torium, 123, Nieuwe Achtergracht, Amster- 
dam-C, 


Congress of the European Association of 
Exploration Geophysicists 


A congress of the European Association of 
Exploration Geophysicists will be held at 
The Hague from May 31 to June 2, 1961. 


Information: Dr. B. Baars, 30, Carel van 
Bylandtlaan, The Hague. 


4th International Congress on Animal 
Reproduction 


From Juni 5 to 9, 1961, the 4th International 
Congress on Animal Reproduction will be 
held at The Hague, Netherlands. The initi- 
ative for this congress has been taken by a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Award for J. H. Oort, the Dutch 
Astronomer 


This summer the University of Cambridge 
awarded honorary doctorates in natural 
science to four foreign scholars. One of 
these was the Leyden Professor, J. H. Oort, 
Director of the Leyden Observatory and 
President of the International Astronomical 
Union. The four honorary awards repre- 
sented the culmination of the ceremony 
commemorating the 300th anniversary of 
the founding of the Royal Society (of 
Science) by Charles II. 

Professor Oort has received great praise at 
home and abroad - on this occasion, for 
instance, and earlier in the year, on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday. It is his 
wont, however, to regard the marks of dis- 
tinction conferred on him as conferred, via 
him, on his colleagues in the country and on 
his capable assistants at Leyden. 
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mammals; experience with mass examination 
of bulls for fertility; reproduction as a 
function of breed and environment. 


Information: Secretariat of the 14th Inter- — 
national Congress of Animal Reproduction, 
14, Burgemeester de Monchyplein, The 

Hague. 


3rd Congress of the International Compar- 
ative Literature Association 


The third Congress of the International . 
Comparative Literature Association will be 
held from August 21-26, 1961 at the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht, The Netherlands. 

The main theme of the Congress will be: 
the literatures of non-universal languages. 
The secondary theme will deal with the defi- 
nition of some literary terms and problems - 
of methodology associated with the prepa- 
ration of a dictionary of literary terminology. 
The two official languages of the congress — 
will be French and English. 

Information: Secretariat of the 3rd I.C.L.A. 
Congress, 16, Lange Voorhout, The Hague. 


We shall not attempt to give a survey here 
of the many publications that were written 
by him over the years, as it would require 
a lot of space to explain to laymen the funda- 
mental significance of his work. It seems a 
more attractive idea to try to give a picture 
of a totally different side of his character. 
Through his tremendous energy, his organ- 
izing talent and his skill in choosing the right 
collaborators, he has impressed his own stamp 
on the science of astronomy in the Nether- 
lands, from which coming generations of 
astronomers may reap the fruits for a long 
time to come. The revival of astronomy in 
this country, which set in at the time when 
Prof. Oort was still a child, was largely due 
to the work and personality of Kapteyn. 
Since then the Netherlands, in proportion to 
its small number of inhabitants, has brought 
forth a large number of astronomers of inter- 
national fame, all of whom have contributed 
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their share to the good name this country 
now has in the astronomical field. Yet it 
can be stated that the réle played by Prof. 
Oort in this connection, especially during 
the last twenty years, has been an exception- 
ally large one. 

In 1935 he was appointed assistant director 
of the Leyden Observatory. Ten years later, 
almost immediately after the liberation, he 
became director of this institute and was 
thus in a position to deploy his ability to the 
full. He had already been given an oppor- 
tunity to this effect upon his election, in 
1935, as secretary general of the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union, a post he 
occupied until 1948. Astronomers from all 
over the world keep in contact with each 
other via this Union, which has even been 
successful in its efforts to establish close 
co-operation between the East and West, so 
sharply divided, politically. As secretary Prof. 
Oort was able to realize many of his ideas, 
and the influence of his work is still clearly 
demonstrable to-day. 


Now that we are on the subject of the 
Astronomical Union, we might as well take 
a leap in time to the year 1958. In the 
summer of that year the Union held its 
tenth general meeting in Moscow, on which 
occasion Prof, Oort was elected president of 
the Union for a period of three years by 
general acclamation. To be elected president 
of this body is one of the highest honours 
that can befall an astronomer. Besides the 
many distinctions conferred on him by other 
countries, this election is proof of the general 
esteem in which Prof. Oort’s scientific work 
is held. 


But let us return to the year 1945, when 
he was appointed director of the Leyden 
Observatory. Although work was _ never 
completely at a standstill there during the 
war, there had naturally been no question 
of renewal or development and in science 
a standstill is practically identical to a retro- 
gression. In the meantime considerable 
progress had been made in America with 
respect to the application of electronic 
methods in astronomy and the Netherlands 
consequently had much ground to make up. 
By appointing specialists in this field the 
observation technique was soon adjusted to 
this new development and, within a few 
years, not only the Leyden telescopes but 
also the one at the Leyden Observatory’s 
southern station at Johannesburg in South 
Africa, were equipped with modern auxiliary 
apparatus. This southern station, located in a 
particularly favourable climate, had for many 
years supplied the Leyden Observatory with 


a stream of observations of the southern sky. 
Owing to the rapid growth of Johannesburg, 
however, light and smoke became more and 
more of a nuisance so that it was decided 
to move the station to a remote spot near 
Hartebeestpoortdam. With the co-operation 
of the Union Observatory and the South 
African Government the new station was 
officially opened in 1957. 

Thanks to the efforts of Prof. Oort a mirror 
telescope with a 90 cm opening was acquired 
to augment the station’s equipment. This 
instrument was recently qualified by a French 
astronomer as the most modern telescope 
of the southern hemisphere. 

Much of Dr. Oort’s earlier research was 
devoted to dividing up the stars in our Milky 
Way and to their speeds, and it revealed 
the rotating movements of the system. Later 
on he turned his attention to other spiral 
nebulae. This study resulted quite early on 
in a general conception of the dynamics of 
the milky way systems. After the second 
world war, radio astronomy furnished an 
entirely new means of studying the stars, 
rendering it possible to explore parts of our 
Milky Way which had remained inaccessi- 
ble to optical methods owing to the presence 
of absorbant matter in the universe. By 
developing radio astronomical research in 
the Netherlands with great drive — viz., by 
the construction of the great radio telescope 
at Dwingeloo — Professor Oort succeeded, in 
co-operation with others, in demonstrating 
the spiral structure of our own galactic system 
and in measuring it more exactly. (A leading 
article was devoted to this telescope in the 
September 1959 number of this bulletin). 


The Netherlands’ name has hereby been 
established in the field of research into the 
structure and evolution of the Milky Way 
system. NUFFIC has devoted an _ inter- 
national summer course to this subject, held 
in 1960 and directed, to the great satisfaction 
of all concerned, by Professor Oort. A briet 
report on this 1960 Nuffic International 
Summer Course will be found in the Inter- 
national Courses section of this Chronicle. 


Unique Library Service at Delft Techno- 
logical University 


Should no unforeseen circumstances inter- 
vene, it will be possible during the current 
academic year to obtain books from the 
shelves of the library at the Technological 
University at Delft by telephone. This will 
be done with the aid of the ultra-modern 
Ericsson telephones, which will be placed 
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next to the catalogue. All a person desiring 
a particular book has to do is to dial the 
number shown against that book in the 
catalogue. As soon as this is done, lights go 
on in the book store, indicating in which 
corridor, in which set of shelves and on 
which particular shelf the book is to be 
found. The number dialled consists of seven 
figures, the last three of which refer to 
the shelf and the order on the shelf. If, for 
instance, the light in a certain corridor 
shows the figures 369, the attendant knows 
that book number 69 on the third shelf is 
wanted. Indicator lights lead him to the set 
of shelves where the book will be found. 
All he then has to do is to lay the book on 
the conveyor belt, which then transports it, 
via the spiral chute, to the lending depart- 
ment. Once this system has come into oper- 
ation, the library at the technological uni- 
versity at Delft will be in the possession of 
an installation unique in the world. 

This important information was supplied to 
us during an interview with Dr. L. J. van 
der Wolk, librarian of the technological uni- 
versity’s book department. This library is 
destined to move eventually to modern 
premises on the site where Delft’s future 
cité universitaire is now beginning to rise. 
There it will be housed in a building which 
answers to the very latest demands. Nowa- 
days, Dr. van der Wolk continued, the 
library has developed into a dynamic con- 
cern, in which it is necessary all the same 
to ensure that the quiet atmosphere required 
for study is preserved. 

Literature in every field of study has in- 
creased by such proportions that a library 
wishing to acquire only a portion of the 
new books would have to double in size 
every fifteen years. Since the demand for 
scientific works is constantly increasing, 
while the libraries cannot, for financial 
reasons, go on expanding ad infinitum, a 
different and more economical solution had 
to be sought. The answer was national and 
international co-operation and exchange 
among the libraries themselves. 

As far as international co-operation is con- 
cerned, the library at Delft has, among other 
things, teleprinter links with the Verein 
Deutscher Ingenieure, with the Gmelin Insti- 
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tut fiir Anorganische Chemie in Frankfurt, 
the Bayerwerke in Leverkussen, with the 
libraries of the technological universities in 
Aachen, Dresden and Hannover, with the 
National Central Library in London, with 
the nuclear energy institutes abroad and with 
numerous other concerns. The telecommuni- 
cation system can be worked automatically, 
only that with England and that with 
America passing via an exchange in Amster- 
dam. Apart from the saving in cost — an 
international call of three minutes via the 
teleprinter costs less than a telephone call 
of the same duration — the teleprinter is 
highly accurate, which is, of course, an 
important consideration when giving titles 
and other particulars. 

At the moment tests are being carried out 
in which libraries not too far from one 
another can inspect each other’s lists of 
stock by television. Dr. van der Wolk con- 
cluded by referring to his library’s research 
department, which in its present form is 
likewise unique in the library world and 
performs scientific research in the field of 
automation and mechanization. It was here 
that the system outlined at the beginning of 
this article was designed, a system to be 
equipped some time in the future with an 
electronic brain, which will tell the appli- 
cant for a book without delay whether the 
book is out on loan. 


The Aswan Dam and the Philae Temples 


The Netherlands is to lend its active support 
to the initiative taken by Unesco, in co- 
operation with the United Arabic Republic, 
to save the work of art threatened near 
Aswan. After the construction of the Aswan 
Dam, the famous group of temples on the 
island of Philae in the Nile would, if nothing 
were done about it, disappear under the 
water. Two Dutch experts, an architect and 
a geologist, commissioned by the Nether- 
lands government, have made investigations 
on the spot, following this with a scheme 
to save the temples by surrounding them 
with a dike. The scheme was officially sub- 
mitted to the general assembly of Unesco in 
November. The Dutch authorities are also 
considering other aid proposals. 
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Leyden University confers Honorary 
Doctorate British Botanist W. T. Stearn 


The following is an abbreviated version of 
the lecture delivered on November 8, 1960, 
by Dr. W. T. Stearn of the British Museum 
on the eve of receiving the honorary doctor- 
ate in the Faculty of Sciences at the State 
University of Leyden. 


The influence of Leyden on Botany in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 


The influence of the University of Leyden 
on botany in the 17th and 18th centuries is 
essentially part of its influence during this 
period on medicine, to which botany was 
then ancillary. In this it was the successor 
of Padua and Montpellier. The religious 
tolerance of Leyden towards its students 
during an age of intolerance elsewhere and 
the personal eminence of its succession of 
professors made it a great international 
university which drew students from many 
lands, from places as far away as Jamaica 
and Constantinople. It offered facilities for 
higher education denied, for example, to 
dissenters in England or else not available, 
as in Scandinavia; hence it attracted students 
in great numbers from these countries, pro- 
bably about 4000 English-speaking students 
for example, and through these its influence, 
though difficult to assess, spread widely. 
Even the Lord Mayor of London in 1763 
and 1770 was a former student of Leyden 
and the first medical student to matriculate 
in the university was an Englishman. Facilities 
for botanical study were closely connected 
with the progress of the Leyden botanic 
garden, which reached its peak of utility 
under Boerhaave (1668-1738) and led to the 
restoration of founding of botanic gardens 
as part of medical schools at Uppsala, 
Edinburgh, Gottingen and Vienna. Its con- 
tents reflected the increase of overseas 
trade of the Dutch Republic. Directly and 
indirectly Leyden made its greatest contri- 
butions to botany and medicine through the 
work and the personality of Herman Boer- 
haave. His contributions to botany were 
fourfold. His insight into the comperative 
morphology of the flower probably arose 


from the proof made during his lifetime of 
the sexual nature of the inner flowerparts. 
Apparently he played an important part in 
making this generally known: it directed 
attention to organs of high importance for 
classification; it made plant-breeding and 
hybridization practical; it emphasized the 
unity and coherence of nature, leading to 
the transfer of generalizations regarding 
genetics between the animal and vegetable 
conditions. Its most immediate result was 
Linnaeus’s “sexual system” of classification. 
The classifications which have superseded 
this, e.g. Jussieu’s, De Candolle’s Bentham 
and Hooker’s, Engler and Prantl’s, Bessey’s, 
Hutchinson’s, all have their ultimate basis 
in the study of living plants assembled in 
botanic gardens of which Leyden’s was par- 
ticularly well-stocked during the 18th century. 
The most important single factor affecting 
botany in the 18th century was the increase 
in the number of kinds of plants grown ir 
botanical gardens, which provided the 
stimulus and the problem and the material 
for its solution, and made possible the ex- 
tension of methods to the study of tropical 
and other plants which could only be made 
available as dried specimens. As stated by 
Daudin, “from the end of the 16th to the 
end of the 18th century, the project of 
distributing all living beings, animal or 
vegetable, into a hierarchy of collective 
units enclosed one within the other gained 
such a hold upon naturalists, that it finally 
seemed to them the formulation of their 
scientific task”. Leyden’s contributions to: 
this were made primarily through Boer- 
haave and Linnaeus (1707-1778); the Leyden 
circle of naturalists helped largely to make 
possible the achievements of the latter. In 
Leyden he found learned men from many 
countries, well-stocked gardens, skilled 
printers. Here his earliest work were publisb- 
ed. The influence of Leyden diffused also 
through lesser known men. As an example 
may be taken the Quaker doctor J. C. Lett- 
som, who helped to finance Curtis’s Flora 
Londinensis. No other university has a more 
sustained and continuous record of good 
service to medicine and botany during these 
two centuries than Leyden. Its noble past 
links fittingly with its present. 
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DISSERTATIONS 


Theology 


GROOT, AART DE. Leven en arbeid van J. H. van der Palm. 
(Life and Work of J. H. van der Palm). Wageningen, 


1960. 
State University at Utrecht. 


NAUTA, LOLLE WIBE. De mens als vreemdeling. Een wijs- 
gerig onderzoek naar de antropologische en religieuze be- 
tekenis van het probleem der absurditeit en de figuur van de 
yreemdeling in de moderne literatuur. (Man as a Stranger. 
A philosophical inquiry into the anthropological and 
religious significance of the problem of absurdity and the 
stranger in modern literature). Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in French. 

State University at Groningen. 


SCHEEPERS, JOHANNES HENDRIK. Die gees van God en die 
gees van die mens in die Ou Testament. Kampen, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam. 


Law 


ALBRECHT, MAX. De invloed van het kiesstelsel op de 
samenstelling van de volksvertegenwoordiging en op de 
vorming van de regering. (The influence of the Electoral 
System on Parliament and the Forming of the Govern- 
ment). Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


HOEVEN, MAARTEN BASTIAAN VAN DER. De schoolstrijd in 
Frankrijk, in het bijzonder tijdens de Derde Republiek. 
(The Schools Struggle in France, with particular reference 
to the Third Republic). Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in French. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam. 


Medicine 


BERG, ROBERT FREDERIK. Liegen met en zonder opzet. Bij- 
drage tot de psychologie en de pathopsychologie van de 
gesproken en de gedachte onwaarheid. (Deliberate and 
Involuntary Lying. Contribution to the psychology and 
pathopsychology of the lie in speech and thought). 
Utrecht, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


BEIJER, TIEMEN. Chloorthiazide. Een klinische en pharma- 
cologische studie. (Chlorinethiazide. A clinical and phar- 
macological study). Haarlem, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam. 


BIRKENHAGER, JAN CASPARUS. De werking van kalium- 
ferricyanide op de aerobe glycolyse van tumorweefsel. (The 
Effect of Potassium Ferricyanide on the Aerobic Glyco- 
lysis of Tumour Tissue). Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary and conclusions in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


BOL, JACOB JOHANNES. Zwangerschap, gynaecologie en 
schildklier. Onderzoek van het basaal-metabolisme, het 
protein-hound-iodine en het thyroxinebindend eiwit bij 
vrouwen met een slechte obstetrische anamnese of een 
amenorrhoe en de resultaten hierbij van de therapie met 
schildklierhormonen. (Pregnancy, Gynaecology and the 
Thyroid Gland. An inquiry into the basic metabolism, 
the protein-bound iodine and the thyroxine-combining 
protein in women with a poor obstetric anamnesis or an 
amenorrhea, and the results of treatment with thyroid 
hormones in these cases). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 
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BONTE, DAVID. Het mucoproteiden-gehalte van het bloed- 
serum bij normale en pathologische toestanden. (The 
Mucoprotein-Content of the Blood Serum in Normal and 
Pathological Conditions). 1960. 

With a discussion and a summary in French. 

University of Amsterdam. 


DUKSTRA, JAN. De prognostische betekenis van neurologi- 
sche afwijkingen bij pasgeboren kinderen. (The Prognostic 
Significance of Neurological Abnormalities in New- 
Born Infants). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 


EGGINK, ENGELBERT DIEDERIK. De diagnostiek van begin- 
nend primair chronisch glaucoom. (The Diagnosis of 
Incipient, Primary, Chronic Glaucoma). Groningen, 1960. 
With summaries in English, German and French. 

State University at Groningen. 


ENTHOVEN, ROBERT. Over mastopathie en kanker van de 
borstklier. (Concerning mastopathy and Cancer of the 
Breast Gland). Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


HUIZING, EGBERT HENDRIK. Bone Conduction. The Influence 
of the Middle Ear. Leyden, 1960. 
State University at Leyden. 


JANSZ, ANTON. Een onderzoek over de waarde van de ~ 
Schultz-Dale techniek in de immuno-pathologie. (An 
Inquiry into the Value of the Schultz-Dale Technique in 
Immuno-pathology). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 


LIER, LUCAS ANTONIUS JOSEPH VAN. Een vergelijkende 
studie over de rhinitis vasomotoria allergica ennon-allergica. 
(A Comparative Study on allergic and non-allergic 
Rhinitis Vasomotoria). ’s-Hertogenbosch, 1960. 

With summaries in English, German and French. 

State University at Leyden. 


OLTHOF, GIJSBERT KAREL ANTONIE. Measurements of R-L 
Shunts in the Lungs and the Heart. Normal and pathologi- 
cal cases. Amsterdam, 1960. 

With Summaries in Dutch, French and German. 

State University at Leyden. 


OMERS, ROGER. Over de behandeling van zwangeren met 
een gestoorde bloedsuikercurve en de resultaten ten aanzien 
van de fetal loss. (On the treatment of Pregnant Women 
with a Disturbed Blood-Sugar Curve and the Results as 
regards Foetal Loss). Heerlen, 1960. 

With summaries in English, German and French. 

State University at Groningen. 


ROOY, HENDRIKUS ANDREAS MARIA DE. De Coombs consump- 
tion test met geisoleerde kippen-erythrocytonkernen in de 
LE-serologie. (The Coombs Consumption Test with 
Isolated Chicken Erythrocyte Cells in the LE Serology). 
Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 


ROUING, PETRUS JOHANNES EUSEBIUS. Hypoxemie, erythro- 
poese en hemolyse. Een onderzoek naar de oorzaken van 
het ontbreken van erythrocytose bij patienten met hypoxe- 
mie bij diffuus longemphyseem. (Hypoxemia, Erythro- 
poiesis and Hemolysis. An enquiry into the causes of the 
absence of erythrocytosis in patients with hypoxemia 
in diffused lung emphysema). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 
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SCHEFFER, ERIK. Een onderzoek naar de invloed van L,E,- 
sernm op levende bindweefselcellen. Een studie van het 
L.E. phaenomeen. (An Inquiry into the Influence of L.E. 
Serum on Living Connective Tissue Cell). A study of the 
L.E. phenomenon. Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary and conclusions in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


TROELSTRA, HENDERICUS JOHANNES. De invloed van affe- 
rente vagusimpulsen op ademniveau en -frequentie. Met een 
onderzoek over de elastische eigenschappen en de hysterese- 
effecten van longen en borstwand. (The Influence of Affe- 
rent Vagal Impulses on the Level and Frequency of 
Breathing). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 


VOORT, MARCEL R. M. J. VAN DE. De ontwikkeling van de 
ruitlijst bij de witte rat. (The Development of the Rhombic- 
list in the White Rat). Nymegen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

Roman Catholic University at Nymegen. 


WIEL, THEODORUS WILHELMUS MARIA VAN DER. Onderzoek 
over thrombocyten-antilichamen bij de mens. (Inquiry into 
Thrombocyte Antibodies in Man). Amsterdam, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


ZAALBERG, OTTO BROCADES. Transplantatie en aan het ge- 
slacht gebonden weefselincompatibiliteit. (Transplantation 
and Incompatibility of Tissue Connected with Sex). 
Delft, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


Arts 


BETLEY, JAN ANDRZEJ. Belgium and Poland in International 
Relations 1830-1831. The Hague, 1960. 
Roman Catholic University at Nymegen. 


BOLLE, MENACHEM ELJAKIEM. De opheffing van de autonomie 
der kehilloth (Joodse gemeenten). (The Ending of the 
Autonomy of the Kehilloth (Jewish Congregations)). 1960. 
With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


BREEBAART, ABRAHAM BENJAMIN. Enige historiografische 
aspecten van Arrianus’ anabasis Alexandri. (Some Histo- 
riographical aspects of Arrianus’ Anabasis Alexandri). 
Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


JANSSEN, LAURENS FRANCISCUS. Abdicatio. Nieuwe onder- 
zoekingen over de dictatuur. (Abdicatio. New Inquiries 
into Dictatorship). Utrecht, 1960. 

University of Amsterdam. 


SHEKHAR, INDU. Sanskrit Drama: its Origin and Decline. 
Leyden, 1960. 
State University at Utrecht. 


STOOP, MARIA WILHELMINA. Floral Figurines from South 
Italy. Assen, 1960. 
State University at Leyden. 


TERTULLIANUS, QUINTUS SEPTIMIUS FLORENS. The Idolola- 
tria. Edited with introduction, translation, and commentary 
(by) Pieter Gijsbertus van der Nat. Leyden, 1960. 

State University at Leyden. 


VORST, MARINUS VAN DER. Holland en de troebelen in de 
Hollandse zending, 1702-1727. (Holland and the Dutch 
Missionary Troubles, 1702-1727). Nymegen, 1960. 
Roman Catholic University at Nymegen. 


ZANDEE, JAN. Death as an Enemy, According to Ancient 
Egyptian Conceptions. Leyden, 1960. 
State University at Leyden. 


Sciences 


ARAI-WESSEL, GERDA JOHANNA. The Crystallographic 
joa a of AuCl. PC13 and Ibogaine. HBr. Leyden, 


With a summary in Dutch. 
State University at Leyden. 


ARTS-DAMLER, THERA. Cytogenetical Studies on Six 
Verbascum Species and Their Hybrids. The Hague, 1960, 
With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Groningen. 


BENDERS, JACOBUS FRANCISCUS. Partitioning in Mathema- 
tical Programming. 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Utrecht. 


BEUGELING, TOM Enige gaschromatografische onderzoe- 
kingen. (Some Gas-Chromatographical Investigations). 
Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


BONNEMA, JENTJE. Derivaten van (ethylthio)ethyncarbon- 
zuur. (Derivatives of (ethylthio)ethyn-carbonic acid). 
Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 


CLARENBURG, LOUIS ADOLF. A Study on Air Pollution. 
Diffusion and Sampling. Utrecht, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Utrecht. 


GEBHART, DAVID OTTO ERICH. A Biochemical Study on the 
Development of Collagen. Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary and conclusions in Dutch. 

University of Amsterdam. 


GINJAAR, LEENDERT. The Reactivity of Some Organos- 
Phosphorus Compounds in Nucleophilic Substitution Reac- 
tions. 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Leyden. 


GRAAFF, WILLEM DE. Compressibility Isotherms and 
Thermodynamic Functions of Hydrogen and Deuterium. 
Conclusions regarding the intermolecular field. The Hague 
1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

University of Amsterdam. 


HUBENET, HENRI. The Influence of the Photospheric Model 
on the Determination of the Solar Composition. Groningen, 
1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Leyden. 


KLOOSTERMAN, JOHAN BERT. Le volcanisme de la région 
ad’ Agde, Hérault, France, Utrecht, 1959. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Utrecht. 


KUYK, WILLEM. Over het omkeerprobleem van de Galois- 
theorie. (Concerning the Change-over Problem in the 
Galois Theory). Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam. 


LINGEN, GERRIT JAN VAN DER. Geology of the Spanish 
Pyrenees, North of Canfranc, Huesca Province. Utrecht, 
1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Utrecht. 


MEYBOOM, PETRUS. Geology and Groundwater Resources 


of the Milk River Sandstone in Southern Alberta (Canada). 
Utrecht, 1960. 
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With a summary in Dutch. 
State University at Utrecht. 


dase. 
MINNAERT, KOENRAAD. Over cytochroom ¢ oxy 
(Concerning Cytochrome and Oxydasis). Groningen, 
1960. : 

With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


NNEMAN, HARM JAN. Synthese van peptiden met behulp 
eae ethoxyethyn. (Synthesis of Peptides with the aid of 
Ethoxyethyn). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 
State University at Groningen. 


HENDRIKUS CORNELIS VAN DER. Sulfonering van 
rune en van pyridine-derivaten, waarin de stikstof door 
volumineuze alkylgroepen is afgeschermd. (Sulfonization 
of Pyridine and of Pyridine Derivatives in which the Ni- 
trogen is sealed off by voluminous Alkyl Groups). Delft, 
1960. 

With a summary in English. 
University of Amsterdam. 


POL, GERRIT. Enige correlaties tussen verschillende bestand- 
delen yan de aardappel bij variatie in samenstelling als 
gevolg van de bemesting. (Some Correlations between 
Various Constituents of the Potato in Cases of Variations 
in Composition due to Fertilizers). Wageningen, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


POSTMA, HANS. Beta and Gamma Emission from Oriented 
Nuclei. Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Groningen. 


SPERNA WEILAND, JOHAN HENDRIK. De synthese van Q- 
hydroxyketonen uit ethoxyethynylcarbinolen. (The Syn- 
thexis of «-hydroxycetones derived from Ethoxyethyl 
Carbinols). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 


VERWEIJ, WESSEL. Probe Measurements and Determination 
of Electron Mobility in the Positive Column of Low- 
Pressure Mercury-Argon Discharges. 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Utrecht. 


WESTERHOF, IEDE JAN. Sexualiteitsverschijnselen en 
genenanalyse bij Lebistes reticulatus Peters. (Sexuality 
Phenomena and the Analysis of Genes in Lebistes 
Reticulatus Peters). Bolsward, 1960, 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 


Social Science 


BAST, GERARDUS HENRICUS. Ploegenarbeid in de industrie. 
Verslag van het sociologische deel van een onderzoek. 
(Team Work in Industry. Report on the sociological 
section of the inquiry). Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


DAALDER, HANS. Organisatie en reorganisatie van de 
Britse regering 1914-1958. (Organisation and Reorgani- 
mean of the British Government, 1914-1958). Assen, 
With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


‘VALK, JACOBUS MATTHEUS MARIA DE. De eyolutie van het 
wetsbegrip in de sociologie. Een historische en weten- 
schapssociologische studie. (The Evolution of the Concept 
of Law in Sociology. A historical and sociology of 
science study). Assen, 1960. 

Netherlands School of Economics at Rotterdam. 
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Economics 
ALEXANDER JAN. Trade Protection in Australia. 


REITSMA, 
Leyden, 1960. ‘ 
Netherlands School of Economics at Rotterdam. 


Technical Science 


DIETEREN, HENRI MARIE LOUIS. Onderzoek naar de structuur 
van enige aminobifenylen. (Inquiry into the Structure of 
Some Aminobiphenyls). Eindhoven, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

Technical University at Eindhoven. 


FRANSSEN, NICO VALENTINUS. Some Considerations on the 
Mechanism of Directional Hearing. 1960. 

With summaries in French, German and Dutch. 
Technical University at Delft. 


Agricultural Science 


ABU YAMAN, IBRAHIM KHALIL. Natural Control in Cabbage 
Root Fly Populations and Influence of Chemicals. Wage- 
ningen, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Agricultural University at Wageningen. 


ALI, LOTFI ABD-ELMOTTALEB. The Amino Acid Content of 
Edam Cheese and its Relation to Flavour. Wageningen, 
1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. ; 

Agricultural University at Wageningen. 


FEENSTRA, WILLEM JAN. Biochemical Aspects of Seedcoat, 
Colour Inheritance in Phaseolus vulgaris L. Wageningen, ~ 
1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 
Agricultural University at Wageningen. 


KUIPERS, SJIRK FRANS. Een bijdrage tot de kennis van de 
bodem van Schouwen-Duiveland en Tholen naar de toestand 
voér 1953. (A Contribution to Knowledge of the Soil 
of Schouwen-Duiveland and Tholen in its pre-1953 
Condition). Wageningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

Agricultural University at Wageningen. 


RIEMSDIJK, JACOBUS FREDERIK VAN. Economische aspecten 
van het bedrijfsgrootte-vraagstuk als onderdeel van het 
structuurprobleem in de landbouw. (Economic Aspects 
of the Problem of the Size of the Farm as part of the 
Problem of the Structure of the Farming Industry). 
1960. 

Agricultural University at Wageningen. 


SHARAFELDIN, MAMDOUH ABDELWAHAB. Factors Affecting 
Litter Size Texel Sheep. Wageningen, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Agricultural University at Wageningen. 


SMILDE, KLAAS WILLEM. The Influence of Some Environ- 
mental Factors on Growth and Development of Sesarum 
Indicum L. Wageningen, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Agricultural University at Wageningen. 


SPARNAAIJ, LEONARDUS DIGNUS. The Analysis of Bunch 
Production in the Oil Palm. London, 1959, 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Agricultural University at Wageningen. 


WITKAMP, MARTINUS. Seasonal Fluctuations of the Fungus- 
flora in Mul and Mor of an Oak Forest. Arnhem, 1960. 
With a summary in Dutch. 

Agricultural University at Wageningen. 


ZONNEVELD, ISAAK SAMUEL. De Brabantse Biesbosch. Een 
studie van bodem en vegetatie van een zoetwatergetijden- 
delta. (The Biesbosch in Brabant. A study of the soil and 
vegetation of a freshwater tidal delta.) Wageningen, 1960, 
With a summary in English. 

Agricultural University at Wageningen. 
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OTHER RECENT SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


The Publications of the Royal Institute of 
Philology, Geography and Ethnology 
during the period, 1946-1960 ! 


Volumes 103 and 104 of the Royal Institute’s 
quarterly journal appeared in 1946 and 1948 
still bearing the old name of ‘Contributions 
to the Philology, Geography and Ethnology 
of the Netherlands Indies’ 2. Since then one 
volume has been issued regularly each year 
under the new name, ‘Contributions to Phil- 
ology, Geography and Ethnology’, volume 
116 appearing in 1960. 

From 1951 on, the editorship has been en- 
trusted to a committee whose terms of refer- 
ence were to make the form and contents of 
the journal of livelier appeal, without doing 
prejudice to the scientific character of the 
latter. Very lengthy treatises had been 
printed in the Contributions in the past. 
More than half the last issue edited in this 
way, Volume 106 of 1950, for instance, was 
taken up by an article by Cecilio Lopez on 
“Reduplication in Tagalog” and by a trial 


INDONESIA 

Philology and Literature 

History and Archaeology 

Ethnology and Adat Law 
NEW GUINEA 


Timorese Grammar, by P. Middelkoop. At 
present there is a possibility for lengthy 
studies of this kind to appear in the Instit- 
ute’s ‘Treatise’? Series, four volumes of 
which had been issued prior to the war, the 
total number having risen in the meantime 
to 30. New volumes, Nos. 43, 44 and 45, 
have been added to the Adat Law Series, 
edited by the Adat Law Committee, though 
these will probably not be continued in 
their present form. A beginning has been 
made, on the other hand, with two new 
series in English. These are the Bibliograph- 
ical Series (three volumes since 1955) and 
the Translation Series (three volumes since 
1956). In addition, 14 other works were 
published independently of any series. The 
great majority of the Institute’s publications 
are still concerned with Indonesia and 
Netherlands New Guinea, as will be appar- 
ent from the following summary, which 
includes 225 of the 280 articles from the 
Contributions. 


Appeared in Other Publications 


OTHER COUNTRIES (Malaya, Ceylon, India, 


Tibet, Oceania, America, Surinam, S. Africa 
and Egypt) 
GENERAL ETHNOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 


The remaining 55 articles in the Contri- 
butions consisted of: 10 biographies of 
scholars, 16 brief announcement items, 26 
book review sections and a few articles of a 
domestic character. 

Besides the Bibliographical Series and the 
Translation Series, an increasing number of 
articles in the Contributions Series and books 
in the Treatise Series are being written in 
languages which enable them to reach a 
larger circle of readers than they can reach 
in Dutch, Of the 225 Contributions articles 
mentioned, 57 were in English, 4 in German, 
and 3 in French, while 6 of the volumes. in 
the Treatise Series have been in English so 
far. 

The titles of the publications in book form 
are: 


‘Contributions’ 
86 articles 22 books 
48 Ks bbe oo Be 
36 a Oxiusts 
21 = me ef 
17 1 book 
17 05 

225 articles 49 books 


Language and Literature of Indonesia 


F. S. ERINGA, Loetoeng Kasaroeng, een mythologisch ver- 
haal uit West-Java. Bijdrage tot de Soendase taal- en 
letterkunde. Part one. 1949. 394 pp. 

Verhandelingen. Volume VIII. 


A. TEEUW, Hariwansa. 1950. 
1, Tekst en critisch apparaat. 103 pp. 
2. Vertaling en aantekeningen. 107 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume IX. 
Old Javanese text, with Dutch translation and notes. 


W. DUNNEBIER, Bolaang-Mongondowsch-Nederlandsch 
woordenboek met  Nederlands-Bolaang-Mongon- 
dowsch register. 1951. 635 pp. 

(Language of North Celebes). 


G. MAAN, Proeve van een Bulische spraakkunst. 1951. 
160 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume X. 
“Bulisch” is a South Halmahera language (Moluccas). 


1 See the article on this Institute in the “Institutions” section of this issue. 
2 Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie. 


3 Verhandelingen 
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J. C. ANCEAUX, The Wolio language. Outline of a gramma- 
tical description and texts. 1952. 93 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XI. ’ 

The Wolio language is spoken on the isle of Buton, 
south-east of Celebes. 


J. WILS, Het passieve werkwoord in de Indonesische talen. 
1952. 247 pp. : 
The passive verb in the Indonesian languages. 


J. D. VAN DEN BERGH, Spraakkunst van het Banggais. 
1953. 170 pp. ; - 
(Language of the inhabitants of the Banggai Archipel- 
ago, south-east of Celebes). 


W. DUNNEBIER, Bolaang-Mongondowsche teksten. 1953. 
238 pp. 


W. L. STEINHART, Niasse teksten (uitgegeven), vertaald en 
van aantekeningen voorzien. 1954. 264 pp. 
Contains 14 songs from the Batu Islands, west of 
Sumatra, the last of a collection of 40. The first part 
was published by the Royal Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences. 


P. VOORHOEVE, Critical survey of studies on the languages 
of Sumatra. 1955. 55 pp. 
Bibliographical Series. 1. 


C. HOOYKAAS, The old-Javanese Ramayana kakawin with 
special reference to the problem of interpolation in 
kakawins. 1955. 64 pp. 

Verhandelingen. Volume XVI. 


P. DONATUS DUNSELMAN, Kana Sera. Zang der zwanger- 
schap. 1955. 284 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XVII. 
A song in the language of the Mualang-Dayaks of 
West Borneo, with a Dutch translation. The song forms 
part of the wedding ceremony. 


G. W. J. DREWES, Een 16e eeuwse Maleise verialing van de 
Burda vanal-Busiri (Arabisch lofdicht op Mohammad). 
1955. 100pp. 

The text and translation of one of the oldest known 
manuscripts in Malay. 


baie ga Commentaar op de Salasilah van Koetai. 1956. 
pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XIX. 
Philological and ethnographical commentary on the 
Malay Chronicle of Kutai (East Borneo) published by 
C. A. Mees. 


A. A. CENSE & E. M. UHLENBECK, Critical survey of studies 
on the languages of Borneo. 1958. 82 pp. 
Bibliographical Series. 2. 


ADAT ATJEH, Reproduced in fascimile from a MS in the 
India Office Library. With an introduction and notes 
by G. W. J. Drewes and P. Voorhoeve. 1958. 47, 176 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XXIV. 


A. TEEUW, Lombok. Een dialect-geografische studie. 1958. 
247 pp. 


Verhandelingen. Volume XXV. 
Contains the text of the dialect atlas of Lombok (one 


ube Lesser Sunda Islands) published at Jakarta in 


TEUKU ISKANDAR, De Hikajat Atjeh. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XXVI. 


Text of the Malay essay on the history of Acheh, with 
an introduction and list of contents. 


1958. 205 pp. 


P. DONATUS DUNSELMAN, Uit de literatuur d - 
Dajaks. 1959. 79 pp. ppaindis ore 


Language of West Borneo, closely related t 
° th - 
Dayak tongue. ‘ : exe 
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K. G. F. STELLER & W. E. AEBERSOLD, Sangirees-Nederlands 
woordenboek met Nederlands Sangirees register. Uitg. 
met steun van de Nederlandse Organisatie voor Zuiver- 
Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek. 1959. 622 pp. ; 
Dictionary of the language of Gt.Sangi, North Indonesia 


E. M. UHLENBECK, Aantekeningen bij Tjan Tjoe Siem’s 
vertalingen van de Lakon Kurupati rabi. Met mede- 
werking v. J. Soegiarto. 1960. 67 pp. 

Verhandelingen. Volume XXIX. 
Notes on Chan Chu Siem’s translation of a Javanese 
shadow play. 


E. M. UHLENBECK, De systematiek der Javaanse pronomina. 
1960. 63 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XXX. 


History and Archaeology of Indonesia. 


Ww. F. STUTTERHEIM, De Kraton van Majapahit. 1948. 
131 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume VII. 
A comparison of the description of the royal residence 
at Mayapahit, East Java, by Prapanca in his poem, 
Nagarakrtagama (1365 A.D.) and the kratons (royal 
residences) of today. 


JAN PIETERSZ. COEN, Bescheiden omtrent zijn bedrijf in 
Indié, volume VII, verzameld door W. Ph. Coolhaas. 
In two parts. 1952 and 1953. 

This completes the great work on Jan Pietersz. Coen, 
begun by Colenbrander in 1919. The publication was 
made possible by aid from the Netherlands Organi- 
zation for the Advancement of Pure Research. 
Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum was com- 
pleted in 1953 with the addition of a 6th volume. In 
contrast to its predecessors, which had appeared in 
the “Contributions”, this volume was issued separately. 
It contains the treaties signed by the Dutch East India 
Company in Asia during the period, 1753-1799. 
(Work begun in 1907 by J. E. Heeres and continued by 
F. W. Stapel). 


H. J. DE GRAAF, De regering van Ranembahan Sénapati 
Ingalaga. 1954. 149 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XIII. 
History of the Javanese Empire of Mataram, 1546-1601. 


J. BASTIN, Raffles’ ideas on the land rent system in Java 
— the Mackenzie land tenure commission. 1954. 
pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XIV. 


G. IRWIN, Nineteenth-century Borneo. A study in diplo- 
matic rivalry. 1955, 251 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XV. 


W. F. STUTTERHEIM, Studies in Indonesian Archaeology. 
1956. 158 pp. 
Translation Series. (I). 
Contents: Chandi Barabudur. Some remarks on pre- 
Hinduistic burial customs on Java. A thousand years 
old profession in the princely courts on Java. An ancient 
Javanese Bhima cult. An important Hindu-Javanese 
drawing on copper. 


H. ay YVAN HEEKEREN, The stone age of Indonesia. 1957. 
pp. 


Verhandelingen. Volume XXI. 


id., The bronze-iron age of Indonesia. 1958. 108 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XXII. 


H. J. DE GRAAF, De regering van Sultan Agung, vorst van 
Mataram 1613-1645 en die van zijn voorganger 
Panembahan Séda-ing-krapjak 1610-1613. 1958. 308 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XXIII. 
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H. J. MARKS, The first contest for Singapore, 1819-1824. 
1959. 263 pp. 


Verhandelingen. Volume XXVII. 
Ethnology and Adat Law Indonesia 


HADIJI HASAN MOESTAPA, Over de gewoonten en gebruiken 


P. DRABBE, Spraakkunst van de Kamoro-taal. 1953. 111 pp. 
Language of the inhabitants of the low-lying plain of 
S. New Guinea. 


—, Adatrechtbundels. 
XLV. Nieuw Guinea. 1955. 622 pp. 


der Soendaneezen. Uit het Soendaasch vertaald en van 

aanteekeningen voorzien door R. A. Kern. 1946. 290 pp. 

Verhandelingen. Volume V. 

se usages and customs of the Sundanese (Western 
ava). 


J. J. DORMEIER, Banggaisch adatrecht. 1947. 306 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume VI. 
The Customary Law of the Banggri Archipelago, S.E. 
of Celebes. 


—, Adatrechtbundels, 
XLII: Gajo-, Alas- en Bataklanden. 1949. 462 pp. 


—, Adatrechtbundels. 
XLIV: Borneo. 1952. 433 pp. 


P. SUZUKI, Critical Survey of Studies on the Anthropo- 
logy of Nias, Mentawei and Enggano. 1958. 87 pp. 
Bibliographical Series. 3. 


W. H. RASSERS, Panji, the Culture Hero. A structural 
study of religion in Java. 1959, 304 pp. 
Translation Series. 3. 
Contents: Introduction by J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong. 
On the meaning of Javanese drama. Siva and Buddha in 
the East Indian Archipelago. On the origin of the 
Javanese theatre. On the Javanese kris. 


—, New Guinea. 


H. K. J. COWAN, Voorlopige resultaten van een ambtelijk 
taalonderzoek in Nieuw Guinea. 1953. 51 pp. 


G. J. HELD, Waropense teksten. (Geelvinkbaai, Noord 
Nieuw-Guinea), 1956. 400 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XX. 
Texts in the Waropen language with Dutch translation. 


G. J. HELD, The Papuas of Waropen. 1957. 384 pp. 
Translation Series. II. 
Study of the Waropen Tribe, Northern New Guinea. 


P. DRABBE, Spraakkunst van het Aghu-dialect van de 
Awju-taal. 1957. 88 pp. 
Language of S. New Guinea, 


id., Kaetien Wambon, twee Awju-dialecten. 1959. 186 pp. 
Also contains a wordlist covering 8 dialects. 


M. DOBLE, Kapauku-Malayan-Dutch-English dictionary . 
1960. 156 pp. 
The Kapauku dialects of this dictionary are spoken by 
about 35,000 people in the Wisselmeren area, Nether- 
lands New Guinea. 
Although not published by the Institute, the Numfoors- 
Dutch dictionary by J. L. and F. J. F. van Hasselt, 
published in 1947 under the auspices, in part, of the 
New Guinea Studies Committee, should also be 
mentioned. 


Egypt. 

J. BRUGMAN, De betekenis van het Mohammedaanse recht 
in het hedendaagse Egypte. 1960. 215 pp. 
Verhandelingen. Volume XXVIII. 

Islamic Law in Modern Egypt. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS, TENABLE IN THE NETHERLANDS’) 


Netherlands Universities Foundation For 
International Co-operation 


a-d. Scholarships for study at the Institute of 
Social Studies; ; 
e. A limited number of other scholarships and 


I 


fellowships. 

a. Social Sciences, 

b. Public Administration, 

c. Economic Planning and National Ac- 
counting, 

d. Social Welfare Policy, 

e. Study of subjects directly relevant to 
the aims of NUFFIC and study of 
subjects for which the Netherlands are 
the most appropriate country. 

. a-d. Institute of Social Studies, The Hague, 

e. The Netherlands. 

. Available to nationals of all countries; a. 


Holders of a M. A. degree in one of the social 
sciences; b. Persons with broad experience 
in the public service or as a staff member 
in institutes of public administration; c. 
Economists and statisticians (preferably 
from low-income countries) with broad 
practical experience; d. Sociologists or social 
workers (preferably from low-income coun- 
tries) with broad practical experience; 
e. Persons with an advanced graduate status. 


. Fl. 5,470 maximum, 
. Fl. 1,650 maximum, 
. Fl. 1,650 maximum, 
. Fl. 1,975 maximum, 
. Unspecified. 


. 16 months; 6. 6 months; c. 6 months; 
d. 7 months; e. unspecified. 


RS xgAa eA 


. Unspecified. 
. a-d. The Rector, Institute of Social Studies, 


27 Molenstraat, The Hague: a. by June 12); 
b. by October ist”); c. by October 1%); 
d. by June 1%); e. Netherlands Univers- 
ities Foundation For International Co- 
operation, 27 Molenstraat, The Hague; 
by October 1. 


Institute of Social Studies 


27, Molenstraat, The Hague 
Scholarships (Ford Foundation Grant) 
a. 1. Social Welfare Policy 


1) The figures in the margin refer to: 1: field 


6: nummer available; 7; address for applications. 


WN 


WN 


WNRe 


WN 


. Institute of Social Studies, The Hague 
. Sociologists or social workers (preferably 


from low-income countries) with broad 
practical experience 


. fil. 1,975.— 
. 7 months (starting in September) 


NAAR Sure 


4. 


5 
6. 


The Rector, Institute of Social Studies, 
27 Molenstraat, The Hague, by June 1. 


. Economic Planning and National Ac- 


counting 


. Institute of Social Studies, The Hague 
. Economists and statisticians (preferably 


from low-income countries) with broad 
practical experience 
fl. 1,650.— 


. 6 months (starting in January) 
5 


The Rector, Institute of Social Studies, 
27 Molenstraat, The Hague, by October 1. 


. Comprehensive Planning 
. Institute of Social Studies, The Hague 
. Engineers, architects, economists, socio- 


logists and public administrators with 
broad experience in planning. 
fi. 1,200.— 


. 4 months (starting in September) 
8 


. The Rector, Institute of Social Studies 


27 Molenstraat, The Hague, by June 1. 


. Public Administration 
. Institute of Social Studies, The Hague 
. University graduates of high qualification, 


with a number of years’ experience in 
administration 


. fl. 4.650,— 
. 16 months (starting in January) 
3 


. The Rector, Institute of Social Studies, 


27 Molenstraat, The Hague, by October 1. 


: English language (preparatory course) 
. Institute of Social Studies, The Hague 
. Participants of other courses of the Insti- 


tute, whose knowledge of the English 
language needs improvement. 
4 months (before the commencement of 
the main course) 
. fl. 1,500.— 

7 


of study; 2: where tenable; 3: conditions; 4: value; 5: duration; 


A” 1” added after the duration of the scholarship indicates that it is renewable or extendible. 
*) For Indian citizens one month earlier. 
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: 


7. The Rector, Institute of Social Studies, 
27 Molenstraat, The Hague, by June 1 
or October 1. 


The courses referred to above sub (a), (6) and 
(c) lead to a Diploma of the Institute; Course 
(d) leads to the Degree of Master of Public 
Administration. 


Government of the Netherlands 


Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, The 
Hague. 

Exchange Scholarships of the Netherlands. 
Netherlands-Belgian Cultural Convention. 


1. Unrestricted. 

2. The Netherlands. 

3. Available to Belgian nationals; must have 
university degree or have completed several 
years’ higher study. 

. Fl. 300 per month plus tuition. 

. 1 to 6 months. 

. The Convention provides for exchanges of 
approx. 90 months; number awarded de- 
pends on the duration of each scholarship. 

7. Ministére de I’Instruction Publique, Brus- 

sels, Belgium, in May. 


NAnb’ 


Government of the Netherlands 


Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, The 
Hague. 

Exchange Scholarships of the Netherlands. 

. Anglo-Dutch Cultural Convention. 

. Netherlands-French Cultural Convention. 


. Unrestricted. 

. The Netherlands. 

. Available to a. British nationals; must have 
a university degree or have completed several 
years’ higher study; b. nationals of France 
who have completed several years’ higher 
study. 

. Fl. 300 per month plus tuition. 

. a. 1 academic year; b. 1 to 6 months. 

. a. 5; b. the Convention provides for ex- 
changes of approx. 90 months; number a- 
warded depends on the duration of each 
scholarship. 

7. a. The Controller, Education Division, The 

British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, 

W. 1, England, by March 12; 

b. Office National des Universités et Ecoles 

Frangaises, 95 Boulevard Raspail, Paris-6e, 

France, in May. 


WNre oS 


Ans 


Government of the Netherlands 


Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, The 
Hague. 

Netherlands Government Scholarships. 

1. Unrestricted. 

2. The Netherlands. 


3. Available to nationals of a. Ausralia; b. 

Austria; c. Canada; d. Denmark; e. Ger- 

many; f. India; g. Norway; h. Spain; i. 

Sweden; Yugoslavia; must have university 

degree or have completed several years’ 

higher study. 

+ FI. 2700 plus tuition. 

. 1 academic year. 

BeAr N02 OLD; Gs be OL fa ll Vole leans 

aes 

. Australia: Office of Education of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, Canberra; 
Austria: Bundesministerium fiir Unterricht, 
Minoritenplatz 1, Vienna; Canada: Ne- 
therlands Embassy, Ottawa; Denmark: 
Ministry of Education, Copenhagen; Ger- 
many: Deutscher Akademischer Austausch- 
dienst, Nassestrasse 1la, Bonn; India: Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, New Delhi; Norway: 
Kontoret for culturelt samkven med utlan- 
det, Oslo; Spain: Direccion General de 
Relaciones Culturales, Madrid; Sweden: 
The Swedish Institute, Kungsgatan 42, 
Stockholm; Yugoslavia: Commission for 
Foreign Cultural Relations, Bircaninova 6, 
Belgrade. 


XN Qua 


Government of the Netherlands 


Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, The 

Hague. 

Exchange Scholarships of the Netherlands. 

Cultural Convention with Luxembourg. 

. Unrestricted. 

. The Netherlands. 

. Available to nationals of Luxembourg; must 
have completed several years’ higher study. 

. Fl. 300 per month plus tuition. 

. 1 to 3 months?. 

. The Convention provides for exchanges of 
approx, 12 months; number awarded de- 
pends on the duration of each scholarship. 

7. Ministére de l’Education Nationale, Luxem- 

bourg. 


NAunh WN 


Government of the Netherlands 


Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, The 

Hague. 

Exchange Scholarship of the Netherlands. 

Cultural Convention with Italy. 

1. Unrestricted. 

2. The Netherlands. 

3. Available to nationals of Italy; must have 

university degree or have completed several 

years’ higher study. 

FI. 300 per month plus tuition. 

. 8 months. 

6. 

. Direzione Generale delle Relazioni Cultu- 
rali, Ministere degli Affari Esteri, Piazza 
Firenze 27, Rome, Italy. 


NAH 
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Government of the Netherlands 
Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, The 
Hague. : 
Netherlands Government Scholarships. 
. Unrestricted. 
. The Netherlands. 
. Available to South African graduates and 
undergraduates. 
. Fl. 3.000 plus tuition. 
1 academic year. 
10. 
. Genootschap Nederland-Suid-Afrika, 
p/a Prof. Dr. D. Pont, Waterkloofweg 266, 
Pretoria, South Africa. 


Government of the Netherlands 


Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, The 

Hague. 

a. Hendrik A. van Coenen Torchiana Scholar- 

ship. b. Edward W. Bok Scholarship. c. Hen- 

drik Willem van Loon Scholarship. 

1. Unrestricted. 

2. The Netherlands. 

3. Available to nationals of U.S.A.; age pref- 
erably under 28; must have bachelor’s 
degree; applicants in the field of medicine 
must have M.D. degree; some knowledge 
of Dutch language desirable. 

. Fl. 2.700 plus tuition. 

. 1 academic year. 

) Ge lsrbe cele 

. Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street. New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. by 
November 1. 


ADNNL 


Government of the Netherlands 


Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, The 

Hague. 

Scholarships for Netherlands Summer Courses. 

1. Subjects included in Dutch university sum- 
mer courses. 

. The Netherlands. 

. Available to nationals of Italy and Spain. 

. Fl. 400. 

. 1 month. 

. 7: 6 to Italy; 4 to Spain. 

. Italy: Direzione Generale delle Relazioni 
Culturali, Ministero degli Affari Esteri, 
Piazza Firenze 27, Rome; 

Spain: Direccién General de Relaciones 
Culturales, Madrid. 


NANNALWN 


Government of the Netherlands 


Netherlands Bureau for International Techni- 
cal Assistance, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
500, Van Alkemadelaan, The Hague. : 
Netherlands Fellowship Programme for Tech- 
nical Co-operation. 

1. Unrestricted. 

2. The Netherlands. 
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. Available to nationals of underdeveloped a 


countries: candidates must possess good per- 
sonal qualities, training and experience, 
which will enable them to benefit from ad- 
vanced study and observation in the Nether- 
lands; working knowledge of Dutch not ne- 
cessary, but candidates should speak Eng- 
lish, French or German. On completion of 
studies recipients must return to their home 
country and work in their profession. 


. a. Fl. 400 per month, plus travel relating to 


studies within the Netherlands up to a maxi- 
mum of Fl. 75 per month, tuition, book- 
allowance in the amount of Fl. 100 if the 
duration of the fellowship is 4 months or 
less, and Fl. 175 if the duration is over 4 
months. 

In certain cases the Netherlands Govern- 
ment may pay for outward and/or home- 
ward journey from or to candidate’s country. 


. From 2 to 12 months. Duration varies 


according to programme of study. 


. Approx. 80. 
. Office of the Netherlands diplomatic repre- 


sentative in candidate’s own country. 


Free (Reformed) University 

of Amsterdam 

162—166, Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. 
Scholarships. 


1. 


NAM 


Theology, philosophy, arts, medicine, law, 
natural sciences (chemistry, physics, math- 
ermatics, biology), social and economic 
sciences. 


. The Netherlands: Free Reformed University 


of Amsterdam. 


. Available to nationals of all countries; must 


be educated to university entrance standard. 
Awards are to enable recipients to acquire 
academic knowledge based on Christian 
principles. 


. Maintenance, tuition and an amount for 


incidental expenses. 


. 1 academic year. 
4 


. Secretary of the International Relations 


Committee, Free Universty, 162—166, Kei- 
zersgracht, Amsterdam, April 15. 


University Asylum Fund 


16, F. C. Dondersstraat, Utrecht. 
Donors: Dutch University students, professors 
and private persons. Scholarships. 


ik 
Ps. 
3: 


Unrestricted. 

The Netherlands. 

Available to refugee students, to enable them 
to finish their studies in the Netherlands; 
must be qualified to undertake academic 
studies. 
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4, Fl. 170 per month, plus Fl. 50 every 3 
months, tuition, books etc. 

. Unspecified (until completion of studies). 

. Unspecified. 

. Foundation University Asylum Fund, 16, 
F.C. Dondersstraat, Utrecht, and to the 
offices of international refugee relief organi- 
zations. 


ANN 


Netherlands Organisation for the 
Advancement of Pure Research (Z.W.O.) 


60, Lange Voorhout, The Hague. 

Exchange Fellowships for Scientific Research. 

1. Scientific research. 

2. The Netherlands. 

3. Available to French nationals who are 
scientific research workers of proven ability, 
in exchange for similar facilities for Nether- 
lands research workers offered by the Nat- 
ional Council for Scientific Research in 
Paris. 

. Covers transportation, maintenance and 
research facilities. 

. Varies in individual cases.* 

. Unspecified (number of fellowships depends 
on the duration of each award). 

. Centre National de Ja Recherche Scienti- 
fique, 15, quai Anatole-France, Paris-7e, 
France. 


NY AnH ff 


Netherlands Organisation for the 
Advancement of Pure Research (Z.W.O.) 


60, Lange Voorhout, The Hague. 

Exchange Research Fellowships. 

1. Research in any science, except applied 
sciences. 

2. The Netherlands. 

3. Available to Italian nationals who are re- 
search workers of proven ability, in ex- 
change for similar facilities for Netherlands 
research workers offered by the Consiglio 
Nazionale delle Ricerche in Rome. 

4. Covers transportation, maintenance and 
research facilities. 

5. Varies in individual cases (preferably not 
longer than 4 months). 

6. Unspecified (number of fellowships depends 
on the duration of each award and the funds 
available). 

- 7. Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche, Piaz- 

zale delle Scienze 7, Rome, Italy. 


Utrecht Observatory 


2, Zonnenburg, Utrecht. 

Exchange Assistantship. 

1. Astronomy. 

2. The Netherlands: Utrecht Observatory. 

3. Available, on an exchange basis, to students 
of theoretical or observational astrophysics 
in any country. 


4. Exchange of salary. 

5. Approx. 3 months. 

Oxels 

7. Utrecht Observatory, State University of 
Utrecht, 2, Zonnenburg, Utrecht. 


Hague Academy of International Law 


Peace Palace, The Hague. 

Scholarships for the Academy’s summer 

sessions, offered and awarded by the Academy. 

Scholarships to the Academy are also offered 

by various governments and public and private 

institutions to whom direct application should 
be made. They are not covered by the presen 
notice. 

1. International law. 

2. The Hague Academy of International Law. 

3. Applicants’ antecedents should qualify them 

to benefit from the tuition. 

4. in 1961: Fl. 300, covering approximate ex- 
penses during the three-week session. 
Travelling expenses will not be refunded. 

. July — August, 1961. 

. The number of scholarships is restricted 
In no case can more than two be awarded 
in one year to persons coming from the 
same country. This rule does not apply to 
scholarships instituted in a country for the 
benefit of its nationals the award of which 
has been entrusted to the Curatorium of 
the Academy. 

7. Secretariat of the Hague Academy of Inter- 

national Law, The Peace Palace ,The Hague, 
before April 1. 


Nn 


International Agricultural Centre 


1. Generaal Foulkesweg, Wageningen. 

Fellowships. 

1. Agriculture, including horticulture, forestry, 
etc. 

2. The Netherlands. 

3. Available to nationals of all countries; age 
25 or over; candidates should have M.Sc., 
or B.Sc. with experience in particular field 
of study. 

4. Fl. 400 maximum per month; an allowance 
for study tours in the Netherlands may also 
be paid. 

. Unspecified. 

. Approx. 12. 

. The Director, International Agricultural 
Centre, 1, Generaal Foulkesweg, Wagenin- 
gen. 


ANAM 


International Institute for 

Land Reclamation and Improvement 
15, Prinses Marykeweg, Wageningen. 
Fellowships. 

1. Land reclamation. 

2. The Netherlands. 
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3. Available to nationals of all countries; can- 
didates should hold a position in the field of 
land reclamation and improvement, and 
be able to stimulate research work; must 
speak English, French or German. Appli- 
cations must be approved and recommend- 
ed by government agencies, institutions or 
persons recognized as authorities in the 
Institute’s field. —<— 

4. Fl. 400 per month, plus transportation in 

the Netherlands. 

. Usually approx. 2 months. 

2 


IAA 


. International Institute for Land Reclama- 
tion and Improvement, P.O. Box 45, Wage- 
ningen. 

Applications should reach the Institute in 
November each year. 


Netherlands College for Representation 
Abroad 


Nyenrode, Breukelen. 

Exchange Scholarships. 

1. Commercial and economic studies with spe- 

cial reference to international trade. 

2. The Netherlands: Netherlands College for 

Representation Abroad. 

3. Available to male nationals of U.S.A. in 
exchange for similar facilities offered by col- 
leges and universities in U.S.A.; age 18 to 
23; preference given to candidates of proven 
scholastic and leadership ability. 

. Maintenance and tuition. 

. 1 academic year. 

5 


NAA 


. Netherlands College for Representation 
Abroad. Nyenrode, Breukelen. 


Centre for the European Work of the 
Dutch Folk High School 


Huize Kranenburgh, 22 Hoflaan, Bergen, N.H. 

1. Folk high schools. 

2. The Netherlands. 

3. Available to nationals of all countries; age 

20 to 30; must be or studying to become 
adult educators; preferably university edu- 
cation; knowledge of Dutch, English, 
French or German. 
Award is to enable recipients to gain practi- 
cal experience in folk high school work in 
the Netherlands, as part of the Dutch edu- 
cation system. 

. Maintenance and tuition. 

. 1 month. 

2 

. Foundation for the European Work of the 
Dutch High School, 22, Hoflaan, Bergen, 
N.H., by January 1. 


ANAM 
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Fulbright Program 


Scholarships in the Netherlands, Fulbright — 
Agreement, U.S.A.-Netherlands. 


ile 
a 
Se 


Unrestricted. 

The Netherlands. 

Available for U.S. citizens — students must 
have at least college-education; teachers 
M.A.; Lecturers Ph. D. degree. 


. f 536 per month + tuition (students) 


if 1284. ,. = (teachers) 

f 1350—f 1680 per month (lecturers) 
Married lecturers and teachers receive ad- 
ditional allowances according to the size of 
their family. 

Travel costs paid to and from the Nether- 
lands. 

Available 3 travel grants, only for research- 
ers who have made their own arrangements 
for maintenance. 


. Approximate figures: 11 lecturers, 20 stu- 


dents, 9 teachers. 


. Duration: 9 months (students, lecturers), 


10 months (teachers). 


. For students: 


Institute of International Education, 

1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
For teachers: 

Office of Education, 

Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Independence Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C 


For lecturers: 

Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Canada Council 


ANAM 


a. Post-Doctoral Fellowships; 

b. Pre-Doctor’s Degree Fellowships. 
ibe 
2 
3 


Unrestricted. 


. The Netherlands. 
. Available to residents in Canada or Canadi- 


ans living abroad a. for scholars or workers 
in the Humanities and the Social Sciences to 
carry out research. b. candidates are required 
to hold a Master’s degree or have; the pro- 
posed study must lead to a Doctor’s degree. 


. a. average value of $ 4500 (plus travel 


allowance, plus two-third of travel allow- 
ance for wife) — subject in the case of mem- 
bers of university faculties and of Govern- 
ment Departments and agencies to the 
provision by the employer of an appropriate 
salary allowance. b. average value of $ 2000 
plus travel allowance. 


. a. one year; b. one year. 
. a. 12 worldwide; b. 100 worldwide. 
. The Secretary, The Canada Council, 140, 


Wellington Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
a. by November 15; b. by January 10. 
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BASIC DATA ON INTERNATIONAL COURSES 
OFFERED IN THE NETHERLANDS} 


(see also the “International Courses” Section in this Bulletin) 


Institute of Social Studies 


Information: The Rector of the Institute of 
Social Studies, 27 Molenstraat, The Hague. 
COURSES OFFERED: 

a. Two year Course in the Social Sciences, 
leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Sciences. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Advanced 
academic standing in one of the social 
sciences. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: September 1961. 
Closing date for applications: June 1, 19612. 

b. Seven-month Course in Social Welfare 
Policy, leading to the diploma in Social 
Welfare Policy. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Practical 
experience in social work, preferably at the 
teaching and public service level. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: September 1961. 
Closing date for applications: June 1, 1961?. 

b. special. Specialization in Mother and Child 
Welfare Policy, within the framework of the 
Social Welfare Policy Course. Dates and 
conditions: see (b). 

ec. Four-month Course in Comprehensive 
Planning. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Graduate 
standing in social sciences, engineering, 
architecture or agriculture and broad ex- 
perience in one of the various fields of 
planning. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: September 1961. 
Closing date for applications: June 1, 1961?. 

d. Six-month Course in Economic Planning 
and National Accounting, leading to the 
diploma in Economic Planning and National 
Accounting. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Academic 
standing at graduate level in economics 
and/or broad experience in planning, natio- 
nal accounting and statistics. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: January 1962. 
Closing date for applications: October 1, 
19617. 

e. Six-month Course in Public Administration 
leading to the diploma in Public Adminis- 
tration. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Advanced 
academic status and broad experience in 
the public service or as a staff member in 
institutes of public administration. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: January 1961. 
Closing date for applications: October 1960? 


e. extended. One-year study programme lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Public 
Administration. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Candida- 
tes for this programme must either have 
attended the Course mentioned under (e) or 
another Course in Public Administration, 
approved by the Institute, with study results 
rated above average. 

NEXT PROGRAMME STARTING: July 1961. 
Closing date for applications: For graduates 
of the Institute of Social Studies, July 1, 
1961. For other applicants April 1, 1961. 

a-e. previous. Four-month Orientation Course 
for non-English speaking students. In this 
course non-English (especially French-) 
speaking students are trained to acquire a 
working knowledge of the English language, 
in order to be able to attend one of the 
courses mentioned above under (a) to (e). 
Each course starts four month earlier than 
the main course. 


Technological University at Delft 
Netherlands Universities Foundation For 
International Co-operation 


Information: NUFFIC, 27 Molenstraat, The 
Hague. 

COURSE OFFERED: 

International Course in Hydraulic Engineering. 

Three branches of study: 

1. Tidal and coastal engineering; 

2. Reclamation; 

3. Rivers and navigation works. 

The course lasts eleven months and leads to a 

diploma. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: a degree in 

engineering of a recognized institution of higher 

learning. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: October 1961 (at 

Delft). 


Technological University at Delft 
Netherlands Universities Foundation For 
International Co-operation 


with the assistance of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, and the 
World Health Organization. 

Information: NUFFIC, 27 Molenstraat, The 
Hague. 

COURSE OFFERED: European Course in Sanita- 
ry Engineering; dealing with the struggle with 
water pollution in densely populated regions. 


1) Courses are given in English only, unless otherwise mentioned. 
2) For Indian citizens application will close one month earlier. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: A university 
degree in civil engineering or a related branch 
of study, and some practical experience in civil 
engineering. 

The numeral clausus for admission has been 
fixed at 20 participants. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: October 1961. 


University of Amsterdam 
Netherlands Universities Foundation For 
International Co-operation 


Information: NUFFIC, 27 Molenstraat, The 
Hague. 

COURSE OFFERED: Summer Course of the 
Combined Netherlands Universities. 

Subject: National Values in a World Com- 
munity. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Students or 
graduates of an institute of higher education. 
NEXT COURSE: July 11-27, 1961. 


Netherlands Universities Foundation For 
International Co-operation 


Information: NUFFIC, 27 Molenstraat, The 
Hague. 

COURSE OFFERED: 1961 Nuffic International 
Summer Course in Science — “Statistical 
Mechanics”. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Graduate 
status in physics. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: June or July 1961, 
lasting about 16 days; the exact date to be 
announced in the next issue of this bulletin. 


Netherlands Universities Foundation For 
International Co-operation 


Information: NUFFIC, 27 Molenstraat, The 
Hague. 

COURSE OFFERED: “Survey of the Nether- 
lands” — introductory courses on the Nether- 
lands, lasting about one week. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: usual require- 
ments for university students. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: Courses will be 
given during summer months, upon request, 
for groups of at least 15 students. 


International Training Centre for Aerial 
Survey 


Information: The Dean, International Training 
Centre for Aerial Survey, 3, Kanaalweg, Delft. 
COURSES OFFERED: 

a. Photogrammetry, including cartography, 
topography and theory of errors; After 
certain conditions have been fulfilled it is 
possible to obtain the I.T.C. degrees of 
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Bachelor or Master of Science in Photo- 
grammetric Engineering; 
. Air photography and survey navigation; 
Photogeology; 
Use of air photographs for soil survey and | 
other agricultural purposes; 
e. The same for forestry and other sylvicultural | 
purposes ; 
f. Aerial survey and regional development * 
(a 3 month’s course). 


Lectures and instructions are given in English; 
French classes only if there are more than 3 
participants. 

Courses are adapted to individual needs and 
may therefore vary from some months to two | 
years. Regular photogrammetric courses take 
between 1 and 2 years; courses in photo- 
interpretation between 6 months and 1 year. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Dependent 
upon the individual student’s programme of ' 
study. For interpretation courses c, d, e only 
those applicants can be accepted who have 
either some university degree in the correspon- 
ding subjects or an equivalent other preliminary 
education and experience. 


COURSES START in January and September of . 
each year except the courses e and f which ~ 
start in January only. 


RO & 


Research Institute for Management 
Science 


Information: Research Institute for Manage- 
ment Science, 76, Nieuwe Laan, Delft. 


COURSE OFFERED: 


International Course on Small-scale Industries. 
Theoretical and practical training in investiga- 
ting and solving the specific management 
problems of small-scale industries, and in the 
methodology which can be applied to the 
establishment and promotion of new industries. 
Successful attendance of the course leads to a 
diploma. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: BSc or MSc 
or equivalent degree of a recognized univer- 
sity. 

NEXT COURSES: May 9, 1961 until October 20, 
1961; November 7, 1961 until April 27, 1962. 


Institute for Atomic Sciences in Agricul- 
ture (1.T.A.L.), Wageningen 

Information: Dr. D. de Zeeuw, Institute for 
Atomic Sciences in Agriculture, 8, De Dreyen, 
Wageningen, Postbus 48. 

COURSES OFFERED: 


Four weeks’ postgraduate course on uses and 
applications of radio-isotopes in biology and 
agriculture. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: advanced 
academic status in the fields of biology or 
agricultural science. 


NEXT COURSE: Some 3 courses will be given 
each year. 


International Agricultural Centre at 
Wageningen 


Information: Director, International Agricul- 
tural Centre, 1, Generaal Foulkesweg, Wage- 
ningen. 


COURSES OFFERED: 


a. Research and specialization facilities in 
special branches of agricultural science, after 
completion of which a certificate is awarded. 
Training is adapted to individual needs and 
may vary from 3 to 12 months. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: in general 
M.Sc. or equivalent degree of recognized 
universities or colleges. 

b. International meeting on Methods and 
Programme Planning in Agriculture and 
Home Economics Extension. July 10- 
August 5, 1961. 

Language: English, French, German. 

Fee: approx. dfl. 825.—. This amount 
includes tuition fee, board and lodging at 
Wageningen and during field trips; trans- 
port charges during field trips and local 
visits; programmes, papers and other pu- 
blications. 

Participation restricted to 100 participants. 
Applications before June 1, 1961. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Advisory 
officers and educationalists in agriculture 
and home economics. 


Bouwcentrum (Building Centre) 


Information: Bouwcentrum, P.O. Box 299, 
Rotterdam. 


COURSE OFFERED: 


International Course on Building in co-opera- 
tion with the central organization for Applied 
Scientific Research in the Netherlands, T.N.O., 
and the International Federation of Housing 
and Planning. The Course is on the graduate 
level and lasts six months. Its object is to present 
a systematic basis for the treatment of the 
problems encountered in the building industry 
and to suggest a number of practical methods 
for tackling these problems. By attending 
lectures, taking part in discussions and excur- 
sions, as well as practical work, the participants 
gain knowledge and experience. Architects — 
working as designer or as builder — as well as 


civil engineers are able to take part in the 
course as a result of the possibility of speciali- 
zing during the course. 


NEXT COURSE: October 1961. 


The Philips International Institute of 


Technological Studies 


Information: Director of Studies, Philips Inter- 
national Institute, Eindhoven. 


COURSES OFFERED: 


a. Individual, theoretical and experimental 
curricula on any subject within the range of 
Philips’ activities; for instance, electronics 
and applications thereof, X-rays, light and 
lighting, etc. 

b. Three-month course of lectures on basic 
electronics (October-December). 

c. Three-month advanced-level course of lec- 
tures. The main subject of this course may 
differ from year to year but will generally 
be related to some form of applied elec- 
tronics. 


Teaching language is English. Nominal dura- 
tion of a completed period of study is one year. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: a graduate 
science or engineering degree. 


NEXT COURSES: In view of the individual charac- 
ter of the study, students may enter upon their 
course at any date; the courses mentioned will, 
however, usually start in October and February. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, Leyden 


Information: The Secretary, Institute of Orien- 
tal Studies, 61, Rapenburg, Leyden. 


COURSES OFFERED: 


Language and culture of Indonesia and Malaya, 
the Arabian Countries, Japan, China. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Candidates 
must be qualified for university studies in their 
own country. 

NEXT COURSES STARTING: October 1961 
(duration 3 or 7 months). 


The Hague Academy of International Law 
(Founded in 1923 with aid from the Carnegie 
Endowment). 

Information: The Secretariat, The Hague 
Academy of International Law, Peace Palace, 
The Hague. 

COURSES OFFERED: 

a. 32nd Summer Session, 1961 (consisting of 
two periods). Lectures on International Law in 
English and French are given in both periods. 
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At the end of each period students admitted to 
the course sit for an examination, which leads, 
in the case of a pass, to the award of a 
diploma. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Study and/ 
or practical experience in international law; 
university professors and students, civil ser- 
vants, judges, lawyers, diplomatic, consular 
and international officers. 


NEXT COURSE: Ist period: July 10-28, 1961; 
2nd period July 31, August 18, 1961. 


b. 5th Session of the Centre of Studies and 

Research in International Law and Interna- 
tional Relations, August 22-September 30, 
1961. During this session 30 specially selec- 
ted participants will be dealing with case- 
studies in international law. 
Attendants of the course will be divided into 
an English-speaking and a French-speaking 
group, each with its own Director of Studies. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: advanced 
academic degree, such as the Academy’s diplo- 
ma, or proof of at least three years actual 
practice in international affairs. 


State University at Groningen Audiology 
Institute 


Information: University Hospital, Audiology 
Institute, Groningen. 


COURSE OFFERED: 
Second course in Paedo-Audiology, 1961. 
Subject: the modern educational treatment of 
the hearing-handicapped child with special 
emphasis on so called home-training of the 
young deaf child. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Open to 
speech and hearing therapists, ear specialists, 
qualified members of the staff of institutes for 
the deaf and of audiology centres, social work- 
ers, and students in this field. 


NEXT COURSE: June 13-17, 1961. 


Some Information on Education 


in Indonesia up to 1942 


WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY BY DR. S. L. VAN DER WAL 


Obtainable, free of charge, 


from NUFFIC, 27, Molenstraat The Hague 
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GERMANY 


BELGIUM 


FRANCE 


1 = The Hague; 2 = Leyden; 3 = Groningen; 4 = Utrecht; 5 = Amsterdam; 6 = Nymegen; 
= 7 = Delft; 8 = Wageningen; 9 = Rotterdam; 10 = Tilburg; 11 = Eindhoven. 


: The following institutions of higher education participate in the Netherlands 
_ Universities Foundation for International Co-operation: 


State University at Leyden 

State University at Groningen 

State University at Utrecht 

University of Amsterdam 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam ~ 
Roman Catholic University at Nymegen 
Technological University at Delft 

Agricultural University at Wageningen 
Netherlands School of Economics at Rotterdam 
Roman Catholic School of Economics at Tilburg 
Technological University at Eindhoven 


